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THE UNITARIAN IDEA AND SITUATION. 


As the architect and engineer consult their paper plans 
while they build, as the surveyor of coast or upland refers 
to his base line, and the astronomer adjusts his glass to cer- 
tify for chronometers the sidereal time, so it is important 
to consider and review the fundamental conceptions from 
which systems of philosophy and religion take their fashion 
and form. The handsome structure, whose main hall is a 
church, suggests for Unitarianism a like attempt. In their 
frequent reviews and retrospects, the Unitarians have been 
charged with inconsistent faults of self-criticism and mutual 
praise. They never give the cold shoulder to any hints of 
what is wanting to supplement and complete their unwritten 
creed. As the rearing of a cathedral is sometimes the work 
of ages,—and we had engravings many years ago of how 
the cathedral of Cologne would look when finished, as it now 
mostly is;—and as many a church in brick or stone stands 
with a tower half up while some of its finials have received 
the last touch, so there are in every denomination’s faith and 
worship halting articles that need to be carried further or 
mended, to realize their authors’ and advocates’ full intent. 

Let us examine in this aspect, first, the Unitarian idea of 
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God. The triumphant ecclesiastical councils had decided 
that God exists in three co-equal persons, affirming, however, 
his substance as one. Our sires in theology denied that the 
Son could stand on a par and level with the Father, or that 
there was in the Spirit any other personality than the 
Father’s own. They did not see the limitations of Deity 
which uni-personality as well as tri-personality implied, 
evident as these were in the Hebrew and in the Moham- 
medan belief; while the Trinitarians seemed unaware that 
the Divine Intinity instead of being saved was more seriously 
prejudiced in their numerical scheme. When the question 
is asked if God do not exist in all persons and all things, 
they cannot defend their theory with any rational reply. 
The Trinity, in any sense in which it is theologically ex- 
pounded, is not a Christian doctrine, but a scholastic dogma, 
a development or evolution of Greek metaphysic, of which 
Jesus or any apostle never gave a sign or hada dream. The 
acceptance of a threefold hypostasis on the part of some 
Unitarians seems to me reversion and mental prejudice of 
learning and tradition, not a teaching of science or a prog- 
ress of thought. 

But, secondly, if the constitution, the constituents, of 
Deity were definable or comprehensible, his character and 
his attributes are te us of more concern; and the Unitarians 
seem unconscious that there is in their moral idea any desid- 
eratum or lack, holding that the simple name of Father, 
Christ’s own constant appellative, is enough. But does this 
figure, drawn from a single human relation, cover the whole 
ground? Is the divine image confined to the masculine 
element and to the personal pronoun He? Is there no 
motherhood in God, matrix of which all mankind is born? 

Whence our mothers, then? Moreover, while our earthly 
birth and begetting must coincide with the heavenly, is there 
not room and necessity for the question whether the entire 
type of parentage be co-extensive with the divine nature 
or of our correspondence therewith? We are more than 
creatures or children: we are part and parcel of our Author, 
as a ray is of the sun, a breath of the atmosphere, a drop of 
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the sea, a stream of the source. Our intimacy with the 
essence we own and adore no metaphor can set forth, more 
than a shadow does the solid object from which it falls. 
Liberal Christianity may be in danger of overworking the 
words that represent the mild and merciful traits which, in 
its homage, it brings to the front. It is justified in straining 
like an off ox at that end of the yoke, while Orthodoxy 
pulls so hard on the other, under the goad of a revengeful 
God. But one defect or misapprehension does not correct 
another, and all exaggeration fatally misleads. Let us 
beware lest, while we inveigh against fear in religion and 
deride and discard the terrors of the Lord, we no longer 
stand in awe of sin. A liberal preacher took for his text, 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” add- 
ing the witty comment, “and a poor beginning, too.” But, 
if reverence drop out of our devotions, then familiarity 
creeps in, bordering on levity, if not breeding contempt. 
That leader among Unitarians, Dr. Bellows, told me he 
heard a brother in the pulpit pray on such easy and self-con- 
fident and self-complacent terms with God that he fully 
expected the petition would end with the commonplace 
epistolary affix of “your affectionate son”! Even in our 
love should be a wholesome dread. When a liberal scouted 
the idea of future retribution, Taylor, the Bethel preacher, 
replied, We all have a sentimentality of that sulphur. But, 
with not a few persons, God’s paternity becomes a ghost or 
copy of man’s in pale ink. The father becomes a sort of 
grandfather, over-indulgent, irresponsible, seldom visited or 
seen, discharging his office in occasional presents of toys and 
sweets, if by and by he do not seem to the mind to belong 
to a generation too far off for us with much interest to 
trace. But, in fact, we are nearer —the soul in us is more 
close— to God, our living origin, than to any mortal by kin- 
dred blood. As our hand of flesh cannot touch the poles 
of a galvanic battery without a shock, so our contact with 
him is attended with a quiver or shudder in the breast, 
which is the condition of infinite, unspeakable delight. 
Earthly parentage is not the cause, but only the means or 
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instrument of our existence. There is in us an organ or 
sentiment of wonder, which cannot stop with that which con- 
ceives and bears, begets or is begotten and born. It seeks 
the Rock of Ages in which to rest. In the infancy of man, 
it may sleep, as something like a human soul does in the 
young of animals or the callow bird. But, when we come to 
ourselves, and feel that a spirit uses our limbs and is already 
fledged for flight, nest and crib are left behind, and we 
hunt the world and the sky for both our starting-place and 
our goal. As the brow expands and the eye deepens and 
a shadow falls over the cheek, then that which every one 
of us is retreats from outward mensuration and the super- 
ficial gaze; and in the mystery of being, toward which at 
death, says Balzac, our sensibilities draw, we are ourselves 
overwhelmed. When we venture by momentary glances to 
look at our nature within, we learn that we are offspring 
of some other one than we ever beheld, but must bow 
before, in supreme regard of honor and love for Him whom 
Jesus and Moses join to declare is not only our Father, but 
Lord and God, and eternally one in himself, while manifold 
in his way and work. “It is alive,” said Goethe, appar- 
ently astounded, as he saw something stir. We never can 
fathom or go round or get over that marvel of life, whose 
immensity is involved in its minutest form. But let us 
take care lest, in the finite or definite, the infinite be lost. 
Hegel’s formula of the equation between being and nothing 
is abused into a lie when being is eclipsed from the soul by 
the multitude of things, the Spirit hid by the swarm of 
spirits, and the Maker displaced by the man fancying that 
he is creation’s top and can tread on the blind force by 
which he is produced, till, in stress of trial as to Job, comes 
out of the whirlwind the omnipotent rebuke. The atheism 
which denies a providence or limits its strength is renuncia- 
tion of reason no less than extinction of piety and abdication 
of the worship which is the throne and crown and sceptre 
of the soul. Man is so made that he must recognize in 
some primeval mover at once the object of his adoration 
and the subject of his thought; and, when the fountain of 
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his praise no longer in spontaneous ejaculations boils up, 
he must have liturgies, books of Common Prayer. He lives 
on the words and fervors of other and all times and races, 
so far as at present, in the swift passing of his individual 
life, he cannot freshly kindle and fashion his own. 

God must have the whole of us, and we the whole of him. 
I know we have framed a distinction between the Holy 
Spirit — that supposed third person in the Godhead —and the 
universal world-spirit, which, Emerson says, is a good swim- 
mer, sure to arrive. But the two must be somehow one and 
the same, and more than a dove or a flame of fire or cloven 
tongue. Nothing can be left out of Him we come from and 
revere. We talk of religion. Must we not admit that the 
other sects — Greek, Romish, Catholic, Protestant —are more 
religious than the Unitarians, in the ritual and documentary 
sense? Like the wise virgins, they have taken the light-pro- 
ducing oil in their vessels with their lamps. The contents 
of special Christian revelation they have done the most to 
preserve. Religion has been more their specialty and pecul- 
iarity, a thing drawn off, bottled, and decanted neat by itself. 
Unitarianism insists on it as a seed, a leaven, mixture with all 
life, growing in all growth, kingdom of heaven on earth, New 
Jerusalem descending, eternity in to-day. It can be reckoned 
as no self-commendation if, from an independent post, an 
outsider like me pronounce this a worthy and glorious mark. 
Emerson charges “ pale negations” on the Unitarian order. 
But he was as pale as any of the rest. It is curious that 
those, like him, characterized by latent heat and ashamed of 
display are the very ones to be impatient with others 
most resembling themselves in this very want of outward, 
social, swarming religious enthusiasm. We claim culturé 
for what we lack. We blame its absence, but fer our 
own demand we afford no supply. Nevertheless, it is a con- 
spicuous and pre-eminently important Unitarian virtue —as 
Lord Bacon took all knowledge for his province — to include 
the life everywhere that now is into its missionary stint and 
station, and to identify instant fidelity in toil, business, 
office, and home with the saved soul. Balzac says, when the 
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French Revolution dispersed the nuns, forty years’ separa- 
tion from the world had made them like plants of a hot- 
house, which wilt when brought out into the open air. The 
reproach launched at a Unitarian church in Boston which 
was lighted through the roof—that it was endeavoring to 
raise Christians under glass — belongs rather to every other 
sect of devotees. They keep all the hot-houses. The Uni- 
tarian culture is out of doors. Its garden is wider than 
Eden. Its products are not only passion flowers and chrys- 
anthemums, but English oaks and Hebrew olives, new wil- 
lows to hang harps on, and California pines. But be it on 
its guard against vagueness and dissipation, the thorny 
thicket and the barren wild. “ When I burned to question 
them further, they made themselves air, into which they 
vanished.” So wrote Macbeth concerning the witches. 
The peril of Unitarianism, in its extra-liberal, radical forms, 
is just such vanishing and witch-like non-appearance. A 
speaker at its late festival boldly declared the gospel of sal- 
vation by our own merits alone. But what are these, to the 
grace of God, but as a water-pot to a cloud! Societies at, if 
not under, the so-called Unitarian left wing spring up, affirm- 
ing that the only true practicable religion in time to come is 
ethics, our manners and morals in worldly ties together. The 
conservative side wards off this theory, and stretches out its 
hand for verbal statements and symbolic forms. Each party 
trusts its own wisdom, and has an instinct to note the risks 
run by the other. It thrusts at its opponent’s weak, exposed 
part. But, if worship fail, wherefore should either hold up 
a shield or use a weapon to parry blows of infidelity or 
agnosticism, when there is no life left but an empty fort, an 
abandoned castle for them both to man? Surrender the idea 
of God, as personal, omnipersonal, a conscious life and love, 
not severed from ours, not a little ego, but all-pervading 
self of the universe, from which all our selves are projected 
and into which we blend and melt, and our occupation is 
gone. If the Unitarian idea be of God as one and manifold, 
I accord therewith, agreeing with Channing and his com- 
peers that the Trinity in every catechism is unsimple, un- 
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christian, confusing; and, with Thackeray, that I believe in 
none of the trigonometries. 

Had we to choose between the Divine Being and our own 
immortality, I should say, Let me have a God while I live. 
“If there be gods, it is pleasant to live; if none, it is pleas- 
ant to die.” So would decide every noble soul. The sin, how- 
ever, of overmuch speech in public of and to God is rife in 
all denominations ; and long sermons will have more worship 
in them than long prayers, if they shun brain-spinning and 
inculcate obedience to his laws. 

But, thirdly, the fortunes of any church must depend on 
its horoscope not only of deity, but destiny. These two 
ideas are its Jachin and Boaz, or temple pillars. That the 
hells like the heavens are eternal, Dante and Swedenborg 
with Jesus affirm, as Shakspere puts the phrase “ everlasting 
bonfire ” into the mouth of the porter, in the tragedy of “ Mac- 
beth.” But it is to the credit.of the Unitarians, in history 
and on the books of God, that they abhor and repel the no- 
tion that destiny is for any individual an endless doom; that 
there is any hell whose frontispiece bears for a single soul 
the inscription of No Hope. Imprisonment of anybody for 
life, when the life has no term, were a fault in nature and 
a blot on the face of God, as a heaven to be entered by arbi- 
trary decree and partial favor were a dishonor to him, and 
cruelty to the excluded no less extreme. The divine wilful- 
ness taught by Orthodoxy is but human luck or mischance; 
and, when sovereignty is construed into caprice, life becomes 
a lottery on a scale vast and dreadful in the kingdom of 
heaven, while the gambling principle is repudiated in every 
civilized State on earth. Salvation by subscription to a 
creed is the reappearance of the Romish sale of indulgences 
in a worse because cheaper style. In this whimsical system 
of government, those who are banished to the Siberia or have 
a ticket of leave for the Australia of the divine disfavor and 
revenge are not supposed to be criminal beyond the rest 
that bask at court, as the tower of Siloam fell on men not 
sinners above all who dwelt in Jerusalem, to crush their 
bodily life. “Out, brief candle!” was the whole of that. 
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But this decree of a curse never to cease, this perennial 
eclipse, this torment long as eternity for any sensitive creat- 
ure, would denote an almighty monster, with capacity for 
wickedness surpassing the utmost sum of human guilt ; and, 
while we shudder at pessimism as a theory, it would make an 
actual pessimist of God. The figure of a lottery for such 
unadulterated Calvinism is not extravagant, but a too gra- 
cious illustration of a scheme wherein are drawn no blanks, 
but only prizes for people without merit, with consign- 
ments to the non-elect of pain, envelopes of poison, packages 
of dynamite, explosive bombs; for all these are but feeble 
images of a misery without bound or end. 

Better not think of God at all, says Lord Bacon, than 
think ill of him. Yet, if the reference may pass, he was 
made very real to me in the orthodox fellowship in which I 
was born. It seemed to me I could touch him with my 
little finger. It is a great misfortune to miss of him, as 
some in their loose speculating do. A godless creed would 
be the wreck of any church. Only an inferior calamity, 
and scarce less fatal to the strength and joy of what- 
ever so-called religious assembly, were it to give up the 
immortal belief. If God be the sun, a future life is his 
radiation on this, a beam from paradise to light up the lower 
lot. If this dust, which in our form or frame we were, are, 
and must be, can catch no such enchantment from the sky, 
like the motes revealed as they swim at some opening that 
lets in the lustre of dawn, it were hardly worth weaving into 
the robe we wear. It would be for any denomination an 
omen of decline and decay to renounce the deathless hope. 
It is an ill augury to see it, with so many, turning into a 
doubt, a maybe or mayhap, though that be better than mis- 
hap. Whatever body of believers shall cut clear of it, or be 
neutral about it, or indifferent to it, or curious to handle it 
but as an uncertain problem, or content to rest or choke in 
ignorance, saying, All will be for the best, will pronounce the 
capital sentence on itself. A positive faith in the life to 
come — namely, that there is something in us and ours not 
composed of ashes or resolvable into the clod —is our reason 
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to be and pledge to endure. All Biblical or extra-Scriptural 
representations of this somewhat essentially alive, this un- 
exhaled drop or unquenchable spark; all the trumps and 
palms, the white linen, the wedding feast, crowns or wings, 
— may be types remote from the disclosure stupendous and 
sublime, as a look, smile, or gesture here below is but a tele- 
gram of the holy, loving soul. Yet life here and now pre- 
dicts itself there and then. How far away the pine-wood 
and red-painted cradle is mouldering in the garret of the 
ancient house, empty and forlorn! Here is the man active, 
proceeding, believing, loving, and speaking as he believes 
and loves. There, yonder, is the deserted bird’s nest, as I 
saw it last week. But the young robins, after the old ones, 
have flown. There is the tomb, like a rifled pod, empty 
husk, or hollow shell. But he who the angels said was 
not there, whom they or we cannot make dead, told his 
disciples they, too, should live and rise. We nestle but for 
a time here below. The planet is but our crib. The sod 
is but the coverlid of our bed. Let us go to sleep without 
fear. Hush! it is but a protecting dark. The night will 
seem to have been but a moment when we wake. 

In fine, the doctrine we hold must be put into work 
and worship, else it is but as a motto on an escutcheon or 
banner laid by, a funeral eulogy or a graveyard epitaph. 
The Unitarian mottoes are justifiable only in deeds; but it 
is a question of growing concern how to bring a congrega- 
tion into activity in the public church service, and to. that 
end forms of responsive prayer are devised and used. May 
not the audience be active in the best way, when not audible? 
May it not be better heard in the praises than in the peti- 
tions? There is something trite and mechanical in sentences, 
the repetitions Jesus warned us against, regularly intoned 
from a multitude of tongues; and formal supplications are 
almost certain to incur his blame of the Pharisaic length. 
But let the minister be on his guard against the ambition, so 
subtle and insensible, to be the only actor; and, by a deep 
and lively sympathy, in all parts of his performance inter- 
pret and voice the people’s condition and wants. This sym- 
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pathy may effectually exist without vocal participation, and 
it may be absent with a however loud answer to the desk. 
Be the external method what it may, but for the spiritual 
communication the assembly is for no purpose, and the ap- 
pearance of devotion is null and void. The old phrase, “ The 
Lord is in his holy temple, let all the earth keep silence be- 
fore him,” signifies the feeling, like a unanimous rising vote, 
into which, by inspired utterance, we are raised. But, if we 
cannot with much affecting or intelligent modulation all 
speak at once, we can sing together; and the musical notes 
are wings more strong and sweeping according to the num- 
ber of chanters. What need, cries the sceptic, has your God 
of this steaming incense of flattery in your windy professions 
and the passing vapor of your breath? We reply: For this 
boon of life and beauty of the world, in the transport that 
must have some vent, we need to pour out our emotion; and 
scorn is impertinent for an ecstasy not understood because 


unshared. We are not paying compliments to God. 


“ Speed forth his strong pulses 
To the borders of day.” 


Our orderly acknowledgments are to his activity but as com- 
plementary colors in the glory of the sky. 

Once more, Unitarianism is unity, union; but liberty is 
the bond in which diversity, contradiction, is incurred, and 
controversy often arises, of which the patient suffers now, in 
the west-easterly connection, an acute attack. Can we think 
without words? philosophers have inquired. Certainly, we 
cannot dispute without them! “They had words together” 
we remark of people that have been quarrelling. Says one 
party to the other, Our words are principles: yours are but 
doctrines of a creed. But is not a true doctrine a right prin- 
ciple, and is not a wrong principle a false doctrine? “ Free- 
dom, fellowship, and character in religion,” is shouted on one 
side; “God, duty, and immortality,” on the other. Which 
are the best words? But none of our words, exclaim our re- 
formatory friends, are tests; and you make dividing lines of 
yours. How can such an altercation be composed? The 
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responsibility of any rupture, as between friend and friend, 
lover and maid, husband and wife, sect and sect, who could. 
ever with mutual satisfaction fix? When a rod or rope or 
chain bursts, with what incommensurable degrees of distance 
on either side the torn edges fly apart! Our convictions we 
must write or speak. But we may learn to forbear all this 
logical crowing over each other, when we observe how, in all 
nature, from the lowest crystallization to the most angelic 
communion, things that belong together draw together by 
elective affinity, without terms agreed upon, and need no 
contract or explanation. When did or could those person- 
ally loving each other tell why and wherefore, and describe 
the grounds and conditions whose failure would be forfeiture 
of the love? If their love depended on understanding, it 
would drop. What parents can tell how a new-born child 
not only links them in unison, but keeps the world from fall- 
ing asunder? How noiseless .is all attraction, from the 
atoms to theorbs! When the members of a religious denom- 
ination become political partisans, and argue the articles of 
association — planks in their platform — essential to their 
common working, the rift in their ranks has already begun, 
and they are in danger of themselves tumbling with the 
mechanically constructed floor on which they stand. Just 
exactly what God is, or if he be as the formularies say, and 
can be stereotyped, or whether to ask aught of him in prayer 
or to let our mind, like Wordsworth’s, be a thanksgiving to 
him, “ blessedness and love,”— all this let us silently muse, 
more than in propositions we discuss, because, as Jesus said, 
we can know only as we do, and must do as we are. Set 
not for faith, hope, and love, which are free of the universe 
and have the freedom of the city of God, any trap of words! 
They cannot be caught in your verbal net, like fish in the 
sea. What superstition is this which confines us to writing 
and speech as chief expressions of the human soul? A 
brother comes all the way, perhaps, from San Francisco, and, 
by his looks and tones glowing into us, leaves a picture of 
piety and sincerity like those encaustic ones in art which are 
burnt into the substance too deep for time’s fingers to efface. 
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Bibliolatry, stopping with the letter of a cgnonical book, is 
a killing sin. But making an idol of our own creed would 
be the unpardonable one, were there not for us a greater 
than any human mercy. To undertake to touch bottom of 
thought in an epithet, to cast anchor in a phrase, to be tied 
to the vote of a conferenee or convention, to strike freedom’s 
flag to what the majority may please to pronounce everlast- 
ing truth, to be buoyed up on the sea of life by a bladder 
filled from our own lungs, is to demonstrate the fear which 
is infidelity,— not the depth, but shallowness of our faith. 
The navigator who feels the heave of the ocean uncer his 
keel and the trade wind in his sails doubts not the re- 
sources of nature. Uplifted and onborne by the power of 
which all creation is the sign, we have no apprehension it 
will fail to guide and hold; and we look not askance on 
those who use the same wind and wave for a diverse course, 
bound swimmingly to some other port. We deal with men, 
not dogmas; and a sect or system that shuts out any human 
honesty is like a legislative act expiring by limitation, to be 
soon withdrawn and replaced by some larger law. A Chris- 
tian denomination has in its councils no room for such as ab- 
jure the Christian confession; but honesty is part of that 
confession, which lying devils, believing in one God and 
trembling, cannot make. Let us build not on any letter in 
or out of the Bible, but on the Spirit. 

But how we play our games of sympathy ‘and patience, 
not with cards only, but words! How we fight our battles, 
not with swords only, but again with words! How, in 
a conceit of humanity and with a malignant philanthropy, 
combative men, it being no longer lawful to carry revolvers, 
show their safe and peculiar courage and the spirit of hell in 
their hearts by their implacable and truculent words. We 
have a Christian periodical called Our Best Words. What 
are the best? Have our pioneers into the still unexplored 
occident of speculation given us any better ones than God 
and Christ, right and good, hope and heaven? We must 
qualify our “freedom” so far as not take what Shakspere 
brands as “ liberties of sin.” We must not extend our “ fel- 
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lowship ” to “ works of darkness” ; and assuming in conven- 
tion to pass upon a brother’s “character” is, of all persecu- 
tions, the worst. “Tongues shall cease,” says Paul. Let 
ours cease at once from all falseness, unkindness, and spirit- 
ual pride. 

Is character the ground of association and criterion of 
fellowship? But how fast we take away each other’s char- 
acter in our debates, till we are in the case of the poor ser- 
vant woman who said she had lost her character because 
a bit of paper, her recommendation to a place, had been 
burned in a fire! In what a flame of intolerance, with much 
politeness of address, we are on either side mutually plunged 
by the benign inquisitor and by the zealot for liberty, as well 
as by the creed-bound conservative, till we think Dante’s 
“Inferno” in its upper circles not overdrawn! What cranks 
and despots we are or are called! But I hear the shriek, 
How preserve our Christian purity? Never fear but that 
what we have of purity will hold its own and spread. 
Every circle protects itself. John says of the antichrists 
of his time, “They went out from us because they were not 
of us.” An organism, insect or behemoth, assimilates what 
sustains life, and extrudes poison. As respects discipline, 
the Unitarians, it must for weal or woe be acknowledged, 
are a helpless sect. We have heard that, in settlements 
beyond the mountains, common enemies, disturbers of the 
peace, have been expelled or made to withdraw by the 
orderly citizens meeting and whistling, or whittling a stick 
at them, a token of disfellowship they somehow could not 
make up their mind to bear. But I would say of any pro- 
posal to excommunicate: “ Refrain from these men, and 
let them alone; for, if this counsel or this work be of 
men, it will come to nought. But, if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be found to fight against 
God.” 

The lesson is to cease from our sharp attempts at defining 
or making any final statement whatsoever about the infinite, 
above, within, or beyond. Creed touches character, and 
character hinges on creed. We speak, as Paul says, be- 
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cause we believe; and for the same reason we act. But it 
is not possible to have a verbal expression of faith which all 
good and serious men will accept. To revere the invisible 
powers, to obey the beautiful laws, to love and serve our 
fellows, to aspire to a blessed destiny,—are not such the 
points and articles to which, in whatsoever varying phrase, 
all saints and souls with unanimous confession kindle and 
converge? We must agree in our object to co-act. While 
as living stones we are built into the temple of the Lord, 
the edification, doubtless, needs on earth a staging which 
in heaven will be taken away. Religion, Christianity, is 
both an end and a means. Liberty is not a principle, as 
we fondly call it, but opportunity or elbow-room to exer- 
cise and evolve the principles of truth and love. A sect 
without ideas of its own to urge has no title to be free or 
to exist. Its apparatus is only empty form and show, a 
battery without powder and shot; while it is an expense of 
money and loss of time to stand by guns not of brass or 
iron, but painted wood. If Unitarianism is to continue, it 
will be by reason of the special convictions it is charged 
with. Else it is a temporary side issue, or accidental eddy, 


not in the midst of the stream. 
C. A. BARTOL. 


VI. 


THE PROPHETS AND THE EXILE. 


In the year that King Uzziah died, Isaiah ‘saw the Lord 
sitting upon a throne. Above it stood the seraphim; and 
one cried to another, Holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts: 
the whole earth is full of his glory. Then said I, Woe is 
me! for I am a man of unclean lips, and dwell among a 
people of unclean lips: for mine eyes have seen the King, 
Jehovah of hosts. And I heard the voice of the Lord, say- 
ing, Whom shall I send? Then, said I, Here am I; send 
me.” Of necessity, in so early an age, Jehovah still appears 
to the prophet in the form of aman. The vision, as in the 
case of so many other prophets, consecrates him to the pro- 
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phetic office. Henceforth, Isaiah feels the call and the 
dedication. And what a message is his! “Hear the word 
of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom. To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saith Jehovah. Who 
hath required this at your hand? When ye spread forth 
your hands, i will hide mine eyes from you: when ye make 
many prayers, I will not hear: your hands are full of blood. 
Wash you, make you clean; cease to do evil; learn to do 
well. Seek judgment; relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow.” As soon as such words 
are uttered and written down in the world, the knell of the 
old thought of propitiation for sin by sacrifice of bulls and 
goats is sounded. The new thought of acceptance through 
right-doing and sacrifice of selfishness is ushered in. 

But there is more than this. Isaiah already looks for- 
ward to a mighty amelioration in human affairs; to an 
incalculable uplifting, which will instantly begin to appear 
when man at last shall be reconciled to his brother, shall 
put away all wrong, and love all right; shall resolve that 
law of Maker shall be law of man. “Then shall the wolf 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard lie down with the kid; 
and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; 
and a little child shall lead them. They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain: for the earth shall be full 
of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 
This is true prophecy,— the prophecy that uplifts, inspires 
to an ever renewed struggle. For does not God intend 
the right to win just as soon as those who love the right 
are brave and true? Yes. That better day is fast coming 
when “an highway shall be there, and it shall be called the 
way of holiness. No ravenous beast shall be there; but the 
redeemed shall walk there: and Jehovah’s ransomed ones 
shall return, and come to Zion with songs and everlasting 
joy upon their heads: and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away.” There is local coloring, of course; and the more 
charming and real it sounds just because there is. But 
the local is just ready to melt into the universal. 

Isaiah had the good fortune to live through the reign of 
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the weak Ahaz, and find at last a worthy pupil in Hezekiah. 
Between them, they made a first genuine effort to reform 
the Jehovah worship by discountenancing as much as pos- 
sible the worship in the country shrines, where much that 
was superstitious mingled with genuine worship. But this 
was felt to be a great innovation. Old sanctities are not 
easily rooted up. The success of these measures was by 
no means assured, when the mighty army of Sennacherib 
swept down upon Southern Palestine. Assyria had already 
carried Northern Israel into captivity, and now Judah was 
threatened with the same fate. Fortunately, a powerful 
Egyptian army was on the march against Sennacherib, or 
he might have at once turned his whole force against 
Jerusalem. As it was, he sent Rabshakeh to summon it to 
surrender. In that case, he could throw a garrison into it, 
and so have no enemy behind his back. The story is 
graphically told. The envoy brutally insulted the king 
and people, and shouted out to the common people that 
Hezekiah was only leading them to ruin. It was a terrible 
moment. To refuse might mean annihilation. So Heze- 
kiah in his bitter agony spread the letter of Sennacherib 
before Jehovah in the temple, and sent to inquire of 
Jehovah by Isaiah, while he continued in prayer. Soon 
Isaiah’s answer comes: “Thus saith Jehovah concerning 
the king of Assyria, He shall not come into this city, nor 
shoot an arrow into it. By the way that he came, by the 
same shall he return, saith Jehovah.” Once more, we see 
a great prophet standing as a patriot seer, encouraging 
king and people to stand firm; and once more the event 
strangely justified his insight. A plague suddenly broke 
out in the camp of Sennacherib, so dreadful that he was 
compelled at once to retreat and return to Assyria; and 
Jerusalem was saved. 

The narrative goes on to tell us that, “in those days, 
Hezekiah was sick unto death”; and that the good king 
received a new impulse of life from Isaiah. There is 
a curious legend mixed up with this, to the effect that 
Isaiah promised that the sun should go back on the dial ten 
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degrees. It needs only to be said that, if Hezekiah’s request 
had been instantly granted, the physical result would have 
been that Hezekiah, sick-bed, palace, Jerusalem, and all, 
would have been instantly precipitated toward Jordan at 
the rate of say twenty miles a second, and the ruins of the 
whole inhabited world would have followed him in flames 
at the same speed. 

Isaiah died, leaving a great name behind him; but we 
must not pass over his noble contemporary, Micah. No 
grander passage exists in the whole Old Testament than 
that in which he answers the timorous soul that anxiously 
inquires the way to avert Jehovah’s wrath: “ Wherewith 
shall I come before Jehovah? With burnt-offerings or 
calves a year old? Will thousands of rams propitiate him, 
or ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my firstborn 
for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul?” That is the old question. Here is the new answer: 
“He hath shown thee, O man, what is good. What doth 
Jehovah require of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” The whole gospel 
is in that sentence, as the oak is in the acorn. Can we 
put it better to-day? Thank God, then, for this noble 
Hebrew man, who won for us all this central truth from 
the blessed heaven two thousand six hundred years ago! 

Hezekiah dies, and a great reaction sets in. The ancient 
mode of worship had its roots so deep in immemorial 
custom that they could not be pulled up in a day. Ma- 
nasseh goes back to the old ways, and his people with him. 
The reformation is set back more than half a century. 
We must pass at once to Josiah’s time. In the eighteenth 
year of king Josiah, when he was twenty-six years old, 
Hilkiah, the priest, found a book of the law in the house 
of Jehovah. And Shaphan, the scribe, read it before the 
king: “ And it came to pass, when the king had heard the 
words of the book of the law, that he rent his clothes.” 
What was this book? Assuredly, it was the main body 
of the book now called Deuteronomy. The prophetic 
historian here makes Moses speak in the first person, and, 


3 
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after detailing the events that have passed since the exodus, 
goes on to say that there shall be one place, and one only, 
in Canaan, which Jehovah shall choose to put his name 
there; that there all offerings and sacrifices must be paid. 
This is repeated again and again, and, of course, refers to 
Jerusalem. Now, why could not such an idea have even 
been thought of before this time? Simply because, till 
Northern Israel was taken into captivity in Hezekiah’s 
time, Northern Israel was not only by far the most impor- 
tant of the two kingdoms, but it had also possessed a far 
greater prophetic energy and prestige. Jehu, or Joash, or 
Jeroboam the second would have smiled, if little Judah had 
then presumed to assert that her capital was the only place 
in all the land where sacrifices could be paid to Jehovah 
without actual sin. And as for Elijah and Elisha,— those 
two prophet-giants who towered head and shoulders above 
all their contemporaries,—it is absolutely certain that they 
would have treated such a notion with the loftiest scorn. 
When Elijah on Carmel repaired the altar of Jehovah that 
was broken down, was he committing the unpardonable 
sin in sacrificing elsewhere than in Jerusalem? The mere 
statement reveals the absurdity. But now the ten tribes 
have vanished forever, and Josiah has a clear field. Forth- 
with, he proceeds to execute the divine command. King, 
priests, prophets, and people go together into the house of 
the Lord. The book is read in their ears; and king and 
people make a covenant “before the Lord” to perform all 
that was written in the book. Jerusa'em is first cleansed 
from all worship, save of Jehovah alone. Solomon’s old 
chapels outside the city, built for the use of those of his 
wives and vassals who came from the land of Chemosh or 
Milcom or Ashtoreth, are defiled. The horses and chariots 
of the Sun are burned, and Ashera’s symbols are burned 
and stamped to powder. The temple itself is cleared of 
every trace of idolatry; and all the high places in the coun- 
try, where inferior gods and goddesses were worshipped as 
well as Jehovah, are defiled and destroyed ; and the Levites 
who had ministered there are brought to Jerusalem and 
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put into inferior offices in the temple, while the sons of 
Zadok continue to offer the sacrifices. Here we first 
come upon the distinction between priests and Levites, 
which, after the exile, became of grave importance. Hith- 
erto, it had been “the priests, the Levites.” But Josiah 
did not stop here. He dared to overstep the limits of his 
little kingdom of Judah, and to defile Bethel, which had 
long formed part of the Assyrian empire. There he broke 
down the altar and the high place “which Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin, had made.” He first 
took the bones out of the sepulchres that surrounded the 
sacred precincts, and burned them upon the altar, and then 
set the high place on fire, and stamped its ashes to powder. 

This action of Josiah throws a flood of light upon the 
motives of the prophetic writers of Judah, who, for Jeho- 
vah’s sake, had defiled the memory of the great patriarch 
Jacob, and had actually dared even to defile the sacred 
memories of Sinai, by depicting the worship of a golden 
calf under the very shadow of the awful mount on whose 
summit Moses was alone with God. To the ordinary reader, 
the welding together of two mutually destructive narra- 
tives makes confusion worse confounded. For it actually 
compels a second ascent of Moses, and a second writing on 
the tables of stone, besides bringing the glare of storm and 
wrath upon a scene which had been depicted as shining with 
the very light of Jehovah’s presence. But those stern icon- 
oclasts cared nothing for Jacob, or even Moses, as compared 
with rescuing Jehovah's hallowed name from the filthiness 
of idolatry. Meanwhile, the historical student, who loves 
and sympathizes with all of Israel’s development, gladly 
finds room for both,—for the sweet singer of Northern 
Israel, who sees all things in happy brightness; and the 
stern men of one idea, who after all did a work absolutely 
essential, before the purer worship of the future could 
become possible. 

But, now, Josiah has surely done all that is in Jehovah's 
heart! His is the grand promise of that very “book of the 
law” which was found in the house of the Lord! Not only 
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will he be blessed in his basket and his store, in his going 
out and coming in, but “the Lord shall cause thine enemies 
that rise up against thee to be smitten before thy face: 
they shall come out against thee one way, and flee before 
thee seven ways!” (Deut. xxviii. 7.) So when Pharaoh 
Nechoh, king of Egypt, went up against the king of Assyria 
to the river Euphrates, it would have been policy, surely, to 
let the two great empires, between which poor little Judah 
lay, fight out their own battles. But Josiah, doubtless rely- 
ing on Jehovah’s promise, forbids Pharaoh Nechoh to pass 
through his land. It seems deliberate suicide. But Jeho- 
vah can save by few as well as by many! Regardless of 
Pharaoh’s remonstrances, he hotly pursues the rear of the 
Egyptian army, and compels them to make a stand at Me- 
giddo, which was already far to the north of his own king- 
dom. One grand battle cry of “Jehovah of hosts,” one 
splendid rush, and the brave little army goes down, and its 
leader with it! ‘And his servants carried him in a chariot 
dead from Megiddo, and brought him to Jerusalem, and 
buried him in his own sepulchre.” “And all Judah 
mourned, and Jeremiah lamented for Josiah, and the singing 
women spoke of Josiah in their lamentations to this day!” 

I view this as one of the most tragic events in all history. 
When a noble idea is only half comprehended, the half 
which is understood will surely help. But the half which 
is misunderstood will surely hurt. This, then, is the end. 
Josiah is dead, and the bitterness of death is over Jerusa- 
lem. All the high hopes, based upon so many prophetic 
promises, are turned to the depths of despondency. The 
promise — that, if only they were true to Jehovah, their ene- 
mies should flee before them — was, alas! not fulfilled. If 
ever there was a king true to Jehovah, Josiah was that 
king. And, now, defeat and death were the response to 
that trust. 

What was the meaning of all this? Was it possible that 
Jehovah’s will was not fully understood by the Deuteron- 
omist? Alas, it was only too true! Israel once more has 
to ponder her problem. Even this last answer will not do. 
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The Proverbs, then, and Deuteronomy, too, might be in the 
wrong, when they promised that virtue and prosperity, obe- 
dience and victory, always went hand in hand. In Job and 
the later Isaiah, and, last and highest of all, in Jesus, Israel 
learned at last the highest and hardest lesson; namely, that 
the Lord only promises to virtue more virtue, to obedi- 
ence a more perfect obedience. To those that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, he only grants to be filled with 
righteousness. To the pure in heart, he grants, not victory, 
but the sight of himself. To those who thus overcome, he 
grants, not earthly thrones, but to sit down on his throne. 
Our brave, noble, defeated Josiah! His servants carried 
his poor pale body to the earthly Jerusalem “ in the second 
chariot that he had.” But I picture his soul, quite unde- 
feated,. mounting up in a chariot of fire and horses of fire 
to meet Elijah and Elisha, Moses and Isaiah, Amos and 
David, and all the great hero and prophet band in that heav- 
enly Jerusalem which shall one day, thus enriched and en- 
larged, descend from God out of heaven. 

But now all is over. The last days of the waning king- 
dom of Judah are one long record of sorrow and degrada- 
tion. It is during these sad years that Jeremiah, the 
prophet of sorrow and of captivity, appears. The character 
of Jeremiah is deeply interesting to us, because within his 
consciousness was first wrought out that strange change 
from the old stand-point to the new, which was essential to 
the very continuance of Israel as a people, and supremely 
essential to the accomplishment of Israel’s special mission 
to the world. The prophets and priests who opposed him 
were often the genuine successors of the prophets of the 
old school. Their stand-point was that Jehovah would 
never suffer his city and his holy temple to fall. In the 
very extremity of Judah, he would make bare his glorious 
arm, and appear on behalf of his people and his sanctuary. 
This was just an echo of what Isaiah had so grandly said, 
when he strengthened the heart of Hezekiah and his people 
to resist the vast armies of Sennacherib. But Jeremiah, 
and Jeremiah alone, knows that conditions have changed. 
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It is borne in upon him with a strength he cannot resist 
that the city is doomed, and that the only chance is to 
yield to Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. It almost tears 
him to pieces to be forced to prophesy, again and again, in 
what seems so unpatriotic, even irreligious a strain; for it 
is of the essence of ancient religion to believe that the God 
the nation worships is God of the land as well as God of 
the people. If Jerusalem were taken, Jehovah himself 
would seem to be vanquished. No wonder, then, that 
such a thought appeared impious, that Jeremiah was accused 
of taking all heart out of the defence of the city, and 
arraigned as a traitor to Jehovah himself. Nevertheless, 
though insulted, imprisoned, left to die in a pit, he would 
not go one whit beyond the “ word of the Lord” that was 
in him; and too soon the final crisis proved that he had the 
truer vision. In the ninth year of Zedekiah, “ Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, and all his host came against Jeru- 
salem, and built forts against it round about.” After a 
siege of eighteen months, “the famine prevailed in the 
city, and there was no bread.” The defenders fled by 
night, and Jerusalem was taken. “And Nebuzar-adan, 
captain of the guard, burnt the house of the Lord and the 
king’s house, and all the houses of Jerusalem. And the 
army of the Chaldees broke down the walls of Jerusalem 
round about.” It is finished. The abomination of desola- 
tion stands in the holy place. Jehovah’s temple is defiled, 
and Jerusalem is a heap of stones. Yes: only with bitter- 
ness are the world’s great steps from the old to the new 
taken. But, cost what it may, they are taken. Only thus 
could the exiles in Babylon find out this new and wondrous 
truth, that prayer could still go up and a gracious answer 
still descend ; that, in captivity, Jehovah still remembered 
his people. 

Henceforth, we find that, while Jerusalem is still held to 
be a sacred city where Jehovah’s praise is sung as nowhere 
else, and where the daily sacrifice is offered up,— neverthe- 
less, Jehovah is now distinctly recognized as the God of 
earth and heaven, who hears and answers, judges and 
acquits, in Babylon or Egypt as well as in Palestine. 
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From time to time, Jeremiah sent words of hope and 
comfort to the exiles, promising them a return within 
seventy years. In history, it is the unexpected which 
constantly happens, and this seemingly most improbable 
event actually came to pass. Meanwhile, in Babylon itself, 
two great prophets arise, Ezekiel and the second Isaiah, 
whose great prophecy is found in the last twenty-seven 
chapters of the book. We will take the last first, as it was 
this great unknown who directly continued Jeremiah’s 
work. The Persian power was now rising; and Cyrus, 
their conquering monarch, was already threatening Babylon, 
when this greatest of prophets began to utter those mem- 
orable words which Matthew Arnold considers as the 
starting-point of modern history: “Comfort ye, comfort ye 
my people, saith your God.” Jerusalem’s warfare is at 
last accomplished, and her sin is pardoned. The messenger 
of Jehovah brings good tidings to Zion. In Cyrus, he sees 
already Israel’s deliverer, who shall say to Jerusalem, 
“ Thou shalt be built,” and to the temple, “ Thy foundation 
shall be laid.” He sees, as no one ever saw before, that the 
true Israel has been the suffering servant of God; true 
type of God’s true son, fallen on evil times. When right is 
trodden down, then the servant of God is content to suffer, 
happy if only through that suffering the right may conquer 
at last. Risiag on the eagle wings of prophecy, he looks 
far forward to a blessed time of peace and rest and joy, 
brought in by God’s righteousness at last becoming man’s 
righteousness. Still, the inevitable local coloring; never- 
theless, the oppressed and wronged heart of man will 
forever find in him its spokesman, and in his prophecy 
find words to paint that good time coming, which in spite 
of a thousand defeats is the imperishable hope of humanity. 

But now a wholly new phase of development invites our 
closest attention. The man in whom it first powerfully 
manifests itself is Ezekiel. Ezekiel stands at the parting 
of the ways. He is a prophet, and a priest also. He begins 
his mission under the changed conditions of exile, sur- 
rounded by the mighty civilization of Babylon, which exer- 
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cises over him a-strange fascination. Like Isaiah, Ezekiel 
first heard his call in a vision: “In the thirtieth year, in the 
fourth month, in the fifth day of the month, the word of 
the Lord came to Ezekiel the priest, by the river Chebar.” 
The heavens were opened, and he “saw visions of God.” 
First are four mighty winged creatures, such as he saw in 
the court-yards of the palaces of Babylon. Human-headed 
winged lions, bulls, eagles, mingle in his dream. Upon their 
heads rested a “ firmament,” and above that firmament was 
what seemed a throne, and upon that throne was what 
seemed a man, the brightness of whose presence was as 
fire. This was the appearance of the likeness of the glory 
of Jehovah. “ And when I saw it, I fell upon my face, 
and I heard a voice of one that spake. And he said 
unto me, Son of man, stand upon thy feet, and I will speak 
unto thee.” 

Two things are plainly visible here. First, the strange 
effect upon his imagination which the weird Assyrian 
sculptures had produced, and which, through him, con- 
tinued to influence all the Apocalyptic writers who followed 
him down to John, the revelator. Secondly, we see that 
the conception of Jehovah is plainly rising. The prophet 
struggles with language in his attempt to convey the inef- 
fable mystery of Jehovah’s appearance. 

The noblest utterances of Ezekiel are those where he 
insists that Jehovah’s judgments are so just and equal that 
any thoughtful man will at once see that they are equal. 
The true balances of God mete out equal justice to saint 
and sinner alike. Often fantastic, sometimes even gro- 
tesque, his word is throughout deepened and dignified by 
this central truth. So far, Ezekiel follows on the lines 
already traced by the prophetic spirit from Elijah to Jere- 
miah. But he has another mission, to which another 
vision consecrated him (chap. xl.): “In the twenty-fifth 
year of our captivity, the first month, and the tenth day of 
the month [we have already reached the era of minute 
dates], in the fourteenth year after the city was smitten, 
in the self-same day the hand of Jehovah was upon me and 
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brought me into the land of Israel.” Here, Jehovah shows 
him in vision Jerusalem as it is to be, and the temple that 
is to be built exactly in accordance with these divine direc- 
tions. Walls, gates, porches, chambers, steps, pillars, arches, 
tables, flesh-hooks, doors, are all measured and numbered 
with the exactness of an architect’s plan. Nothing escapes 
him. Height and breadth of upper and lower chambers, 
size of doors and tables, thickness of walls,—all are laid 
down. It is of grave interest to know that a host of small 
chambers were planned nine feet square, and also that the 
doors were folding-doors with two leaves apiece. After 
the house and the great courts have all been carefully meas- 
ured, “the glory of Jehovah filled the house, and he said to 
me: Let the house of Israel measure the pattern. If they ~ 
are ashamed of what they have done, show them the form 
of the house, its goings-out and comings-in,” “and write it 
in their sight, that they may keep the whole form thereof.” 
Then Jehovah settles the exact size and shape of the great 
altar of sacrifice. Then thus saith Jehovah: “These are 
the ordinances of the altar in the day when they shall 
make it, to offer burnt-offerings thereon, and to sprinkle 
blood thereon. And thou shalt give to the priests the Le- 
vites that are of the seed of Zadok, who approach unto 
me, to minister unto me, saith Jehovah, a young bullock 
for a sin offering.” Then Jehovah sternly forbids the rest 
of the Levites, “who had gone away from me, when Israel 
went astray,” from offering “the fat and the blood.” They 
shall be the strictly subordinate ministers. Then Jehovah 
issues his divine commands as to the exact dresses the 
priests should wear, and ends with dividing the land among 
the tribes. 

We have “assisted” at the birth of the priestly spirit 
which is to dominate Israel for five hundred years. Here, 
we see Jehovah making a final separation between priest 
and Levite, a thing unknown in Israel before Josiah’s 
time. The whole of the exact ceremonial of the Pentateuch 
is only a question of time. We no longer wonder at the 
Levitical author making Jehovah's first word to Moses on 
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Sinai relate to offerings,—‘ rams’ skins and badger skins 
dyed red, oil for the lights,” ete. For it is perfectiy plain 
that Ezekiel himself is just as much filled with awe at these 
details as he was with the details of his first vision. At 
first sight, we seem compelled to say, “ What does it all 
mean?” To-day, the utterances of the great prophets of 
the eighth century B.C. have a tone so modern that, like 
many of the psalms, they can voice the highest religious 
thought of the hour. But the priestly ritual, which was 
elaborated and perfected during the exile in Babylon, is so 
completely foreign to our modern modes of thought that 
it is only by-a great effort that we can obtain the slightest 
sympathetic insight into it. Few, indeed, can realize that 
round this ritual as a centre, and around this alone, the new 
Jewish community could gather and crystallize. Judah left 
Jerusalem a nation: she could only return as a church; 
and, in those old times, church largely meant ritual. Yet, 
strange to say, if from the prophets we get our preachers 
by a true apostolic succession, from the exile and the return 
we get our Sabbath services, our hymns, our reading of the 
Scriptures, our prayer, our sermon. From that day to this, 
every seventh day the congregation of the faithful has 
gathered. In each village of later Israel there was the 
synagogue, the church. 

In every fish, besides its gills, you will find an air-bladder, 
which most fishes only use to adapt their specific gravity 
to the depth of the water in which they float. They breathe 
by their gills. The passage from gills to lungs is made 
very gradually. The air-bladder gets more and more use- 
ful, because more and more used. One day, the gills are 
thrown off, because the air-bladder is changed into a lung. 
The change must come about imperceptibly; for, mean- 
while, life has to be maintained. 

So it was with the most ancient church. The passage 
from sacrificial to spiritual worship was made very grad- 
ually. The temple at Jerusalem was still considered the 
one centre of worship. There alone the daily sacrifice for 
the sin of Israel could be offered. There alone could the 
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victim bleed. There alone could the sacred flame of the 
sacrifice rise to heaven. But, meantime, in a thousand 
villages the little church arose. There the people gathered 
each Sabbath for praise and prayer. There the sacred law, 
upon the keeping of which by each individual in the land 
Israel’s holiness in Jehovah’s sight depended, was ex- 
pounded. And remember that to the men of that time 
the dissemination of the knowledge of the sacred law 
was the synagogue’s chief reason for being. There the 
prophets were read, and there the psalm of praise arose. 
Once a year, perhaps, the devout worshipper could make a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, to see the stately spectacle of the 
temple sacrifice, to hear the blowing of the silver trumpets 
and the singing of the trained voices of the temple chorus, 
and to offer the sacred lamb in sacrifice. But all the rest 
of the year his soul was nourished by the simple village 
church at home. And, lo! when in one dey the glorious 
temple crumbled into dust, not one stone left upon another, 
the village church still stood, and multiplied itself a thou- 
sand-fold in every city, town, and village on the wide earth. 
The smoke of the sacrifice was gone, the breath of the 
Spirit remained. 

S. R. CALTHROP. 


BEAUTY. 
VIII. 


In our survey of the universe, as revealed to the senses 
and to reason, we are always inclined to classify, under 
general abstract heads, the impressions made upon us. 
These generalizations and abstractions proceed upon various 
grounds, and each one may embrace a greater or a less 
diversity of objects. Men constantly use language which 
seems to imply the existence of distinct entities, forming 
the grounds of such classification. It has been a matter of 
debate, with psychologists and ontologists, whether these 
generic and specific grounds of classification have any 
existence outside the human mind, and, if so, what is the 
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nature of that existence. With certain persons, the attempt 
to answer this inquiry leads at once to a reference to the 
Divine Being. For example, What is truth? To me, no 
answer is so satisfactory as that which defines truth to be 
conformity to the knowledge of the All-knowing. That is, 
if we could see the whole truth concerning any matter, it 
would be seeing it as God sees it. No other definition of 
truth has been satisfactory to us. It is not long ago that a 
distinguished Englishman defined truth to be that body of 
opinions on which the best-informed men are, for the time 
being, agreed. According to this definition, that which 
was true ten years ago may be false to-day, and become 
true again ten years hence. But we cannot believe that 
that definition will ever become true, according to its own 
definition of truth; because well-informed men can never 
agree in the acceptance of such an absurdity. 

In like manger, we can see no answer to the question of 
the Psalmist, Who shall show us any good? except in 
defining the good to be that which God’s infinite wisdom 
and love decide to be the best. No temporary expediency 
can satisfy a rational man. He desires to do that which 
will be good not only for himself, but for his children and 
for his race forever. What that is can be directly, abso- 
lutely seen and recognized only by the absolutely Wise and 
Good. Thus, also, we would define the beautiful as that 
which pleases God, that which is beautiful in his eyes. As 
our own minds are more and more cultivated, we attain to 
a higher and higher standard of beauty. There is no reason 
why this may not go on forever, no reason why the Infinite 
Being is not capable of seeing an immortal and uncontained 
beauty which is beyond our power of vision. 

We propose to consider this theme of beauty a little 
more in detail. We expand the idea of beauty rather than 
that of the good or the true, not because it is more im- 
portant, but because it is somewhat easier to handle in 
detail. The sense of beauty is a peculiar pleasure. It may 
be difficult to bring it under Aristotle’s definition, as a 
concomitant of the unimpeded exercise of power. The 
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power in this case is hardly exercised: it is a capacity 
rather than a faculty,—the capacity of perception. The 
sense of beauty, the feeling of beauty, in our finite souls, 
is the pleasure given by the perception of an object con- 
taining nothing to hinder, to interrupt, to dull, to deaden, 
to shock, or to weary the perceptive powers. The object 
must therefore have both unity and interest for the mind. 
These requirements make it, therefore, necessary that it 
should have either an actual or a virtual complexity, and 
that, nevertheless, its parts should be bound together in 
one law. It is not necessary that the law, the intellectual 
mode of connection, should be visible; but it is necessary 
that the connection should be felt at the moment of the 
perception of the object. This appears to us to be the 
widest and most satisfactory definition of beauty: it is that 
quality of an object which makes it give pleasure in the 
mere perception of the object, irrespective of all association 
of ideas and of all symbolism. But the effect of beauty 
is, in almost every case, heightened to-a greater or less 
degree by the association of ideas, or by the recognition 
of expression, or by the perception-of utility. 

The simplest form of beauty will be found in geometrical 
figures. By analyzing and describing the elements of 
beauty in a geometrical figure, we shall obtain formule 
which will apply with slight modifications to other kinds 
of beauty. A geometrical figure, in order to be beautiful, 
must manifestly have alaw. It is not necessary that that 
law should be understood, but only that its existence 
should be perceived ; that is to say, the eye must run along 
the outline of the figure, or over its surface, with the easy 
feeling of being led along from point to point. In the 
technical language of mathematics, the outline or the sur- 
face of a beautiful object must be a locus. All the points 
of the line, or of the surface, must be so arranged that 
a mathematician of sufficient technical skill could frame 
a sentence which, in describing the position of one point, 
should describe the position of all. If this be not so, then 
the artistic eye will detect some break, some breach of 
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continuity, which will be a hindrance to the unimpeded 
sweep of the vision, and so rob the beholder of pleasure. 
Of course, it is possible to make sometimes a combination 
of such curves which, in spite of its real want of unity, 
shall be pleasant to the eye. But it is pleasant because the 
combination approaches the form of some real single locus 
sufficiently to deceive the eye by its suggestion. This 
demand for unity in the geometric figure is repeated in 
regard to every object which can be called beautiful. Such 
an object must have a unity which makes itself felt by the 
observer. The mind must be able to take it all in with 
ease, and to perceive that the parts are connected, even 
though it do not perceive the precise mode of connection. 
The landscape, says Emerson, belongs to the man whose 
eye can integrate the parts. And I add that the landscape 
is not beautiful unless the parts are capable of being 
integrated. The picture must have unity, or it is not a 
picture, whether it be painted on canvas or only on the 
retina of the eye. 

The beauty of a merely geometrical figure is proportioned 
not only to the simplicity of its law, but also to the variety 
of the manifestations of that law. For example, the ellipse 
has more variety than the circle, and is therefore more beau- 
tiful. The elastic curve, simple in its law as a circle, 
and yet having a marvellously complicated variety of figures, 
becomes one of the most beautiful of curves. The charm 
of the acory arises from its combination of variety with 
simplicity. The demand for variety of manifestation, like 
the demand for unity, is made in whatever department of 
the beautiful we look, whether at the landscape, or at 
flowers or living figures, or at poetry or the drama or 
music. That object of beauty is finest, and awakens the 
deepest sense of beauty, in which the unity is felt most per- 
fectly from beginning to end, but in which, nevertheless, 
the number and relation of the parts have the greatest 
variety and freshness. 

We also demand, in a mere geometrical figure, a certain 
proportion of parts. One ellipse is more beautiful than 
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another, if the proportion of its length to its breadth is 
better. We have made numerous experiments upon unpre}j- 
udiced persons, ignorant of the object of our inquiries, and 
have found that Hay’s law, in general, holds good,— that it 
is not simplicity of proportion in the length of lines, but in 
the proportion of the actual or potential angles of the fig- 
ure, which creates beauty. Hay’s law, confirmed by these 
experiments, thus shows that direction or angle is a more 
important element of beauty than distance is. We might 
have reached the same conclusion by simply considering 
the facts of similarity of figure. The smallest miniature 
may be as expressive as a life-size portrait. The elliptical 
motion of an atom is intellectually as grand an object of 
study as the elliptical motion of a planet. The difference 
between the two is in the amount of space and time occu- 
pied by one or the other: the direction and form in the 
two cases are alike. A law of proportion holds also in 
other objects of beauty as part of the law of unity, so 
that without proportion the perception of unity would be 
impeded. In the simple case of the rectangle, the eye 
glances across from corner to corner, and receives an impres- 
sion from the direction of its motion with reference to the 
enclosing sides. In like manner, in an ellipse, the eye runs 
from the ends to the mid-sides, and secretly compares its 
direction of motion with the principal diameters. But in 
a picture we have not only this proportion of dimensions 
in the outlines of the drawing: there is also proportion 
in the relative depth of light and shadow, and in the simi- 
larity and contrast of colors. In musical compositions, the 
proportion is felt in the rhythmical balancing of parts, also 
in the harmony and succession of chords, also in the relative 
strength of tone, and in the balance and blending of the 
voices and instruments. We would remark, in passing, that 
Hay’s law must be modified; geometric beauty lying in 
approximation to the square root of five, musical beauty in 
approximation to roots of two. 

In the organic world, another element of beauty enters 
more distinctly, although it has a partial effect in some of 
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the examples which we have already treated. The law 
which gives unity to the geometrical figure of the crystal, 
or to architectural ornamentation, is usually carried out 
with such close approximation to perfection that no oppor- 
tunity is left for the exercise of imagination. More pleasure 
would be obtained were the suggestion equally clear, but 
the approximation less perfect; thus leaving some work 
for the imagination. This is the case with the majority of 
organic forms. Not only do they embrace much greater 
variety in their unity than crystalline structure does, but 
the unity, being partially concealed by various causes, re- 
quires some exercise of imagination to detect it. We fre- 
quently find a stiff, set appearance in artificial flowers or 
stuffed animals, arising from their perfect symmetry. The 
higher beauty of living plants and animals arises from the 
concealment of symmetry in their ordinary positions, which 
leaves to the imagination the discovery of the symmetry in 
its potentiality. An analogous fact holds in all higher 
works of art: they must have symmetry as well as unity, 
but it must not be thrust obtrusively on the attention. 
Beauty is frequently enhanced in our eyes by some asso- 
ciation of ideas, awakened on the perception of the beautiful 
object. Erasmus Darwin maintained that all sense of beauty 
arises from association of ideas with early sensuous pleas- 
ure. He wished, by a forced application of Occam’s razor, 
to reduce all pleasures to the gratification of the bodily 
senses, or to relief from bodily discomfort. According to 
him, beauty consists in some more or less remote resem- 
blance to the mother’s breast, and gives pleasure through 
association with the memory of the earliest satisfaction of 
appetite. To obviate the objection that, on that principle, 
a child brought up by hand would have no sense of beauty, 
we have only to bring in the principle of atavism, or per- 
sistent heredity. The theory seems to us too whimsically 
inadequate to merit serious discussion. Yet the pleasure 
arising from the perception of beauty is, frequently, very 
much enhanced by pleasant memories and associations. A 
landscape becomes more beautiful when it has been familiar 
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from childhood, or when it embraces the home of beloved 
ones, or when it contains the site of some interesting epi- 
sode of history. Emerson truly says that the heroism and 
virtue of men lend a glory and charm to the frame in which 
their actions are set. 

Beauty is also enhanced, at times almost immeasurably, 
by its expressiveness. Every natural fact, says Emerson, is 
the type of some spiritual fact. A beautiful object has fre- 
quently a symbolism, either natural or artificial, by which 
it suggests other thoughts than those which it directly em- 
bodies. Fulfilling its own law of unity in variety and variety 
in unity, it is also frequently, by an original law of corre- 
spondence, directly suggestive of some spiritual truth. And, 
if not, it is frequently adopted, by a conscious consent and 
device of men, to be the symbol of truth, not directly or nat- 
urally connected with it. The meanings, advantages, and 
limitations of this artificial symbolism are obvious, and are 
less important for our present subject than the natural sym- 
bolism of correspondence. Many movements of animate 
and inanimate nature bear a sort of analogy to movements 
of our minds, and all our daily language implies a recog- 
nition of that fact. A thousand familiar phrases may be 
quoted in illustration, such as fiery zeal, a gust of passion, 
a storm of anger, soaring hope, brilliant imagination, dark 
counsel. 

But there is a natural expression more subtle than that 
which shows itself in the use of such metaphors. For ex- 
ample, consider the expressiveness of tones and the inar- 
ticulate cries of animals. The plaintive lament of our 
meadow lark, the bold free tone of the brown thrush and 
the oriole, the joyous hilarity of the bobolink, the question- 
ing whine of bleating sheep, the cheery interrogation of a 
horse’s neigh,— these, and similar instances, prove that in 
the minute imperceptible rhythm of a tone there is a moral 
expressiveness. We do not think that this expression of 
tone has ever been successfully analyzed into the associa- 
tion of ideas. The meadow lark and the bobolink come at 
the same time into the same meadow. The difference of 

5 
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their tones is recognized before we notice the pensive stride 
of one and the ecstatic fluttering of the other. 

The human countenance, also, and, by analogy, other 
animate forms have a power of expression transcending all 
analysis into correspondence, analogy, or association. More 
than once in my youth, before I had acquaintance enough 
with men to generalize from any association of faces with 
character revealed in action, I recognized and described 
correctly the character expressed in a face. Self-conceit, 
falsehood, different forms of licentiousness, grasping ava- 
rice, disregard of moral law, contempt for human rights,— 
thuse, and other sins, and various marked virtues, have, at 
different times, been pointed out by me in a stranger’s face ; 
and inquiry has shown that they notably existed in the 
stranger’s character. This was not accident, neither is 
this gift peculiar tome. I know men who possess it ina 
much higher degree than I. Every man of any spiritual 
discernment recognizes the moral expression of the human 
face, and is drawn, attracted, or repelled, driven off by it. 
It is even one of the necessities of social life that men 
should have a fair degree of this power to see their neigh- 
bors’ characters in their faces. Without it, the difficulties 
of commercial and social intercourse would be vastly in- 
creased. 

We have mentioned the expressiveness of tone, but the 
expressiveness of a musical composition contains something 
in addition even more remarkable. Indeed, the expression 
of the meadow lark and of the bobolink does not lie alto- 
gether in the quality of their tones. It depends partly 
upon the rhythm. The lark’s dismal drawl is contrasted 
with the exceedingly quick and sportive play of the bobo- 
link’s gushing melody. The one seems self-restrained, the 
other self-abandoned. All these contrasts are still more 
observable in human compositions. The variety of human 
voices, the greater variety of orchestral instruments, the 
various voicings of the same kind of instrument,— these are, 
as it were, an increase of the difference between the voices 
of the two birds. The difference of rhythm, also, is vastly 
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greater: it extends beyond one or two phrases to the 
rhythm of a whole composition, balancing phrases against 
phrases, theme against theme, part against part. Other 
elements in human music are almost altogether wanting in 
the music of nature,—namely, harmony, progression of 
chords, modulations from key to key. These add im- 
mensely to the power of expression, so that, in human art, 
music becomes a natural language of the affections, capable 
of giving utterance to emotions with a delicacy and with 
a force, with a precision and with a breadth and misty 
vagueness, unapproachable in any conventional language. 
Consider, for example, the closing chorus of Beethoven's 
“Christ on the Mount of Olives.” In the original words, 
which he set to the music, the angels are represented as 
singing the praises of Christ, for his sacrifice of himself 
upon the cross, and as saying, “* Worlds are singing thanks 
and honor to the exalted Son of God.” I once took a 
friend to hear this music, when it was sung simply to the 
words, “Praise Jehovah.” My friend (a clergyman of 
whose truthfulness there cannot be a doubt) had never so 
much as heard of the oratorio, and-had a very slight knowl- 
edge of music; in fact, almost none. But, after hearing 
this chorus, he said: “Those words cannot be a correct 
translation of the original, for which Beethoven wrote that 
music. It is very far from being a hymn of simple praise 
to God. It is Christian music. It has a grandeur exceed- 
ing all the conceptions of even Hebrew prophets. It is 
re-echoed from land to land, and from world to world, till 
the universe rings with the song. And that song is thanks- 
giving for the forgiveness of sin,— forgiveness announced 
or procured through a mediator. You may depend upon it 
the music was written for a hymn of praise to Christ, or a 
hymn of thanksgiving for the reconciliation effected by 
Christ.” 

The highest end of beauty is this moral end. The mere 
outward charm is nothing in comparison with this inward 
power. A beautiful object is one which gives pleasure in 
its mere perception, independent of considerations of its 
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object or utility. Nevertheless, in order to give pleasure, 
it must permit the unimpeded exercise of our perceptive 
power. Evidently, it will not do this in the highest degree, 
unless all the perceptive powers are gratified simultane- 
ously. An example of this highest degree of beauty is found 
when, on the human face, we see not only the symmetry of 
form, the proportion of light and shade, the delicate play 
of color, satisfying the intellectual nature in its passion for 
unity, but when we also see the expression of a noble char- 
acter at peace with itself and with the world, and consecrat- 
ing itself in a sublime unity of purpose to the service of 
its Creator. Another example of the highest beauty is 
found when, in a piece of music, we find not only the unity 
of form, the charm of progression, the proportionate balance 
of chords,—both in voices and instruments,—the propor- 
tionate increase and diminution of force, delighting the ear 
and the intellect, but also feel that the moral condition of 
the composer at the time of the composition was healthy, 
that he was pouring out sentiments worthy of being ut- 
tered through the divinest of the arts. It is in such recog- 
nition of the expression of spiritual and moral truth through 
beauty that an unimpeded exercise of energy is allowed to 
all of our highest moral and religious faculties, thus giving 
to us the highest enjoyment, and thus justifying us in say- 
ing that this beauty of expression is the crown and glory of 
beauty. 

From these brief remarks upon a theme which would 
bear indefinite expansion, it will be seen how vast the field 
whence the harvest of religious truth may be gathered. 
Confining ourselves, for the present, to the eye and the ear, 
as organs of sense,— their intricate mechanism in the human 
head, and their modifications for the use of lower creatures, 
are, in the first place, an absolute demonstration of the 
wisdom and beneficence of the Creator. All attempts to 
show that such complicated and wise adaptations of means 
to ends arose without design are absolutely futile: they 
owe their present popularity simply to what may be called 
jugglers’ tricks in logic, to a skilful playing with words, to 
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puzzle the moral and intellectual perception, as sleight of 
hand may puzzle the eye of the spectator. 

The impressions made upon these delicate and compli- 
cated machines, the eye and ear, by the minute tremors of 
the air in sound, and by incomparably more minute tremors 
of the ether in light, are a natural language of signs and 
tokens, whereby we are informed of the presence and posi- 
tion of objects, capable of being also examined by the other 
senses. This language of sight and sound is the principal 
means by which we are instructed concerning the truths 
embodied in the external world. Nor do we see any flaw 
in the argument which would show that this language of 
vision and hearing is as real a communication with God 
as the communication through ordinary speech is with our 
fellow-men. Joseph Henry’s conclusion is sound,— that all 
the vast fabric of physical science is merely a transcription 
into human speech of the answers which God has given, 
through this language of vision and hearing, to the patient 
questioning of intelligent scientific explorers. These im- 
pressions on the eye and ear are mere symbols, in them- 
selves they bear no resemblance whatever to the physical 
properties which are revealed through them. The physical 
properties, thus announced, are afterward verified, through 
handling and experimentation, by touch and by muscular 
mechanical action. They are trustworthy symbols: they 
do not deceive or mislead one who patiently learns to inter- 
pret them. 

But this language, described by Berkeley and alluded to 
by Henry, is prose. Through the same organs we receive 
also poetry. In other words, God speaks not only to 
the head, but to the heart. The language of vision and 
of hearing expresses not only thought, but feeling: it 
awakens the deepest sentiments. This is admitted even 
by those who refuse to take the further step of admitting 
that this utterance of sentiment through language proves 
the existence of a divine love in Him who utters it. Yet 
it is manifest that as the symmetry, the order, and the adap- 
tations of the universe prove its Author to be au all-wise 
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Creator, so the presence of beauty in all things, the power 
of expression, and power of receiving and interpreting the 
expression of nature prove its Author to be all-loving. All 
attempts to explain expression in the manner of either 
Erasmus Darwin or of his grandson seem to us to be falla- 
cious. We have been familiar with the writings of Erasmus 
Darwin from earliest boyhood, and were, in our youth, 
captivated with them. But as our knowledge of nature 
increased, and especially as we investigated by numerous 
actual experiments questions of esthetics, we saw more 
and more clearly that there is no just explanation of the 
adaptation of the universe to the highest as well as the 
lowest needs of man, except in the assumption of the infi- 
nite love of God. By the power of spontaneity, of freedom, 
we attend to the evidences of his being, or close our eyes 
to them; we dwell upon the cogency of the lines of consil- 
ient inductions which lead to the acknowledgment of him ; 
or we dwell upon difficulties and objections, and upon the 
fact that probability is not certainty. Even our intellectual 
convictions are thus partially under the control of the will. 
It is an error to suppose that, because the mind decides 
according to the evidence before it, its decisions are nec- 
essary. The evidence is not before it, until it has been 
admitted; the witnesses may testify clearly, and yet the 
judge arbitrarily rule out the testimony. We may put our- 
selves, if we choose, in the position of one who doubts 
everything, doubts even whether he doubts, doubts whether 
he exists to doubt. But if we admit our own existence, 
and our own ability to know something, and if we are 
willing to be led wherever the preponderance of evidence 
inclines, I do not see why the beauty, the melody, and har- 
mony of the world, and the exquisite adaptation of the 
eye and the ear and the heart of man to enjoy it all, do 
not make the existence and the loving kindness of an Infi- 
nite Father as certain to us as any truth whatever can be. 
The universe is not merely an embodiment of geometrical 
and algebraical ideas, a philosophical collection of diagrams, 
an illustration myriad-fold of the adaptation of means to 
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ends, but it is also a poem, formed of unnumbered other 
poems, woven together, and yet having exquisite unity; it 
is a concert of loveliest music; it is a drama of fascinating 
interest. Examine it in every way we will, and with the ex- 
ercise of every power, we constantly come back to this con- 
clusion: that it is constituted throughout exactly as if it 
sprang from the will of an Infinite Being of unbounded 
power and love, knowing «all the secrets of the human 
heart, and addressing himself to the supply of every normal 
desire. 

While studying the space relations of the universe, the 
intellect predominates over the heart; but, in apprehending 
time relations, there is a stronger appeal to the heart than 
to the head. In the beauty of geometric figure and of 
manifest rhythm, the understanding is appealed to as di- 
rectly as the affections; and it finds a pleasure in respond- 
ing to the appeal. But in color, in heat, in tones, in 
harmonies, the direct appeal is to the feeling; and the 
intellect may, at first, be almost wholly unmoved. Thus, 
also, in the beauty of expression, even when the expression 
is through sensible rhythm and figure, it enters directly inta 
the heart. Poetry has been defined to be the language of 
passion. Its rhythmic form is not essential: its essence 
lies in the’ depth of right feeling, which always leads 
toward figurative expression and rhythmic movement. 
Color and tone are the poetry of the natural language of 
vision and hearing. They consist in symmetrical motions 
of such minute extent that, singly, they are not recognized 
by sense. Thus, they provoke no intellectual analysis; 
they keep the head cool; and all their force is expended in 
warming the heart. So far as human knowledge goes, 
neither color nor tone is essential to either vegetable or 
animal life ; they are not even essential to intellectual life. 
A man may attain to high scholarship, he may show mar- 
vellous powers of mind, without any conscious thought 
concerning color or tone. But, when his feelings are 
aroused, their first native utterance is through the tones of 
his voice. It may be from this fact that the art of expres- 
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sion through music has been gradually developed. The 
first expressions of pleasure in a young child are usually 
called forth either by tones or by colors. The art of the 
cultivated man, using color as a means of expression, does 
not rise so high above nature as it does in music; yet it 
goes far enough to make the successful painter, who adds 
the charm of coloring to the forms of his drawing, held in 
perpetual remembrance and honor. These effects of musi- 
cal tone and of color are not necessary to the bodily nor 
to the intellectual life, but they would certainly be greatly 
missed by the heart in the moral life. It is difficult for 
the imagination to paint what the condition of human 
hearts might be in a world without color and without tone. 
Laura Bridgman and Oliver Caswell have made famous the 
condition of human beings with good natural endowments 
entirely deprived both of hearing and of sight. We know 
that they have warm hearts and lively affections. But we 
must remember that these are isolated cases. They were in 
a world of people having full possession of sight and hear- 
ing. They were cared for, educated, tenderly caressed by 
those who saw and heard, and who had inherited the 
culture of ages derived from sights and sounds. The value 
of the eye and of the ear to the human race is not to be 
thus negatively measured by the loss incurred by a few 
blind and deaf individuals, still sharing with others the 
contents of books and the fruits of civilization. 

Neither is the happiness of the color-blind nor of those 
who have no ear for music any evidence of the slight 
value of tone and color to the race. The color-blind and 
the musically obtuse are still sharers in the general life 
of the race and of the nation,—sharers, perhaps, in the 
highest forms of cultivation. They are thus, although 
perhaps unconscious of the origin of their pleasure, sharers 
in all the happiness which flows to the race directly from 
musical tones in nature and from the charm of coloring. 
Through these, the heart of God speaks directly to the 
heart of man. This evidence of the universal Father’s love 
is not susceptible of reduction to intellectual propositions 
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or syllogistic arguments; but it is appreciated and felt, 
and gives reasonable and solid assurance to the hearts of 
his loving children. When a mother draws her child to 
her, enfolds it in her arms, and silently presses it to her 
bosom, the child has no proof of its mother’s love suscepti- 
ble of logical formulation; but it has proof stronger than 
any syllogism. Thus, in the intercourse of the human soul 
with God. I cannot prove his love by any process of 
argument, the affections are aot within the pale of logical 
deduction; but, nevertheless, I know his love with a knowl- 
edge transcending all merely intellectual belief. I am 
bathed in that love from day to day, from hour to hour. 
It manifests itself to me in all the beauty of natural forms, 
in all the tenderness of natural coloring on the earth or in 
the sky; it utters itself in all the natural sounds, also; 
it breathes itself into my heart with the affection of my 
dearest beloved friends. And when my heart rises into 
thanksgiving, and throws itself with unreserved confidence 
upon his infinite goodness and mercy, that love floods my 
whole being with light and joy. 

Tomas HILL. 


PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE LIBERAL MOVE- 
MENT. 


In the course which comes to an end to-night,* you have 
been studying one of those large movements of the human 
mind, whose advance is measured not by years, but by cen- 
turies. The line of thought you have followed reaches back 
something more than five hundred years. Certainly, it is a 
new heaven and a new earth that have come into view, since 
the slow and painful dissolution began, of that great struct- 
ure which we call the Catholic civilization of the Middle 
Age,—a new heaven, revealed in the system of Copernicus, 
or through the telescope of Galileo; a new earth, whose 
law of development, long foreshadowed, comes to be more 


* Read before the Brooklyn “ Association for Moral and Spiritual Education,” May 
30, 1886. 
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clearly seen, by Darwin’s and Spencer’s help, in these last 
thirty years. 

And this change in the world’s outward aspect is but a 
type of the more radical revolution in men’s religious 
thought,—a revolution far costlier in conflict, tears, and 
blood. Its march is not a holiday journey, but a campaign. 
Its victories are won by hard and honest strokes. The 
campaign is not always bloodless. It has not only its soli- 
tary victims, like Giordano Bruno, burnt alive in Rome for 
his gospel of free-thinking; but its martyr hosts, as the Hu- 
guenots and the English Puritans, who died in the hope of 
founding a free religious commonwealth. And, no doubt, 
the way will even yet be rough and painful, to us or our 
children, before the present movement will have its fruit in 
a fully recovered harmony between men’s knowledge and 
their faith. It is well to think of our subject thus at start- 
ing, in its severer and more heroic aspect; and to feel that 
we ourselves have volunteered (not, let us hope, quite un- 
worthily) in the service which it indicates of our common 
humanity. 

That march of thought you have sought to interpret, 
stage by stage, as it has borne upon those two chief interests 
of men’s life, their morals and their religion. A march — 
in this present view of it—of five centuries, that began out 
of great obscurity, and has been followed with slow and 
hard-won steps. As it emerges in these latter days into a 
clearer field, we have a better understanding of what it is, 
and whither it is tending. It is to this later phase of it, for 
about a century back, that we give, in particular, the name 
“ liberal movement”; and you have asked me to attempt 
some exposition of the point it has come to, and the aspect 
it presents to-day. 

I am glad, and a little proud, to have this task assigned 
me. But, as I come to take it up, I find myself in a mood 
which I should like to explain in advance. For, I must 
confess, it does not prove so plain and easy a business as | 
might have hoped. The earlier phases of this movement, 
indeed, it is comparatively easy to interpret, as they settle 
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into shape and take their place in history. We are well 
away from the passion and turmoil that beset them once. 
We think of them now as steps in an evohution determined 
in advance by the very nature of human thought and life. 
We feel nothing of the dread and horror the reformers felt 
at the mighty genius of papal Rome, that had created and 
for a thousand years controlled the Catholic Empire of the 
West. We calmly balance the right and wrong of the con- 
flict waged against it by the valiant, heroic, austere, and 
domineering creed which gives a lurid glory to the name of 
Calvin. We look back, it may be, with easy indifference to 
the sectarian controversies of sixty years ago, in which the 
dearest interests of mankind seemed then to be at stake. 
We embark, with an easy confidence, on that widening and 
gracious stream, which bears in its bosom the literature, the 
science, and the philosophic thought of our nineteenth cen- 
tury, which, by their blending with our religious thought, 
make the very definition of what we know as liberalism. 
So far, our view is quite clear and undisturbed. But when 
we come square up to the hour in which we live and speak, 
and try to interpret that, we feet a sudden arrest. The 
abrupt challenge of that question,— What is, after all, the 
aspect and the promise of this very moment of time? — 
must give us pause. The scientific phase we talk of, indeed, 
quite confidently ; but of the social phase, which envelops 
and controls the scientific, who knows what symptoms may 
open on us unawares, this very coming month? 

One may be pardoned at twenty-five for feeling very sure 
of the way he is going, and very sure that the great world 
is going the same way, too. Looking as he does with one 
eye —the eye of hope —through a narrow tube, his vision 
is more keen than wide. Well for him that itisso! Ido 
not know how he should ever have courage to face the fut- 
ure, which makes the field where he must walk and work, 
if he had to see in advance all that he will look back on 
with the eye of experience before his work is done. Well 
for him that that future shows to him in the color of his 
own hope! His aim in life (we will suppose) is ideal and 
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intellectual, not mercenary and base. In that temper, he 
easily finds things as he wants to find them. . Faith fur- 
nishes forth the substance of things hoped for, and the evi- 
dence of things not seen. Thus, “ Your young men shall 
see visions”; and this, as Lord Bacon tells us, is life’s 
contrast against that dim, remote, uncertain glance upon 
the future, hinted in the phrase that follows: “ Your old 
men shall dream dreams,”— knowing, alas! that they are 
dreams, whose real being is of the past. 

But the pardon found. so easily at twenty-five will not be 
given him if forty years later he has only the same san- 
guine confidence, if he still finds the situation as clear 
and easy to be interpreted as he thought it then. Life 
has brought him in sharp collision with facts and forces, 
whose existence he had hardly begun to suspect. The 
“stream of tendency,” whose course he thought so smooth 
and certain, turns out to be a turbulent flood, whose twist- 
ing eddies perplex his bearings as he tosses and spins upon 
its surface. Those forty years will have brought to the front 
many a revolution of opinion, many a political upheaval, 
the eclipse of many a shining reputation, many a social 
change wrought through blind passion, and involving un- 
foreseen events. They will, further, have brought such 
advance and widening-out of general knowledge as to make 
the visible sphere he moves in quite another, a wider, 
a more bewildering thing. His thought moves painfully 
and slow amid the new surroundings. He envies and 
admires, it may be, the alacrity with which younger minds 
find free play in a scene that to him grows dim and un- 
familiar. He begins to feel that a younger hand must take 
and carry forward that torch of truth on which his grasp 
is slackening. He is less hardy and single-minded in 
his view, not because he has less faith, but because he 
knows more things. He sees more widely than he did, and 
so sees not so far or sharp in one direction as he thought 
he did. And his opinion is likely to be the calm assent 
that this is so upon the whole, rather than the ardent as- 
sertion that this is surely so, and cannot be otherwise. 
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Now I stand, in comparison with some of you, at the 
end of that term of forty years; and I stand in something 
of that attitude of disadvantage. And, to simplify the 
task you have given me, I must begin by narrowing down 
my view: not try to span the wide horizon, but to look 
understandingly at one or two things that lie very near. 
Thus the “present aspects of the liberal movement” ought 
by right to include a great deal that I cannot so much as 
touch upon. Hardly a hint, for example, of those most 
interesting and kindred phases of it among the leaders 
of liberal thought in England, still less the later aspects of 
German learning and speculation, or the instructive criticism 
that comes from the universities of Holland, or those rare, 
precious, and heroic strivings after a liberal theology that 
appear here and there —in France especially, but also 
in Italy and even Spain —in the field so long given over 
to bitter conflict between the spiritual despotism of Rome 
and blank materialistic unbelief flaming out now and then 
in hot revolutionary hate. All these would be needed, to 
fill out an adequate picture of our time, taken from the 
point of view you have assigned me. But I am afraid 
that a sketch so wide and ambitious would be ineffective 
and thin. It is an ungrateful task to summarize a volume 
in the limits of a half-hour’s essay. And because you have 
applied to me, who have spent these forty years, and more, 
in living contact with certain special phases of the liberal 
movement, and not in a far-away study of it as a whole, 
I shall deal with only that part of the wide field in which 
I have been an interested eye-witness, and in a small way 
a worker. It is only with that small segment of our subject 
that I propose to deal; only there, if anywhere, my word 
can be of any use. 

Taking this point of view, then, I shall briefly trace 
some lines of comparison between the present and earlier 
stages of the liberal movement in these three respects,— 
its temper, its thought, and its aim; and with this I shall 
mingle as I may some consideration of those practical 
aspects of it most plainly bearing upon the future. 
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And first, as I look back upon that long space of time, I 
do not seem to find liberalism so light of heart as forty 
years ago. Nay, I easily fancy that then the world itself 
was younger, and the spirit of the time was younger, as 
well as we who were living our youth then. Grave events, 
cruel disappointments, some of the darkest tragedies of his- 
tory, have stamped their mark upon this period of time. 
How easily and how eagerly the human heart looks for the 
present coming of an age of gold! How heavy and quick 
the shadow falls upen that fair vision! Some of you may 
recall the glow of hope that greeted the revolutions of 
1848, that year of wonders, whose promise of liberty and 
peace was followed so soon by such thunderstorms and 
shocks of war. That type shows us in the world of politics 
what we so often find in the world of morals and thought. 
It seems impossible that with anybody the view of things 
should be so roseate and cheerful now as it was with almost 
everybody then. Our time, in comparison with that, looks 
anxious, critical, and full of doubt. It is a long way from 
the serene gospel according to Emerson, in which all the 
higher faiths are taken for granted, to the labored theistic 
arguments which are the last product of the Concord 
School. It is a long way from the easy optimism that ex- 
plored with so confident touch our chief social horrors, 
drunkenness, slavery, vice, and crime, to that sterner mood 
in which we live, tempered by the fire and blood of civil 
war, or taught by the slow revolution in society and the 
State that has been proceeding since. It is a long way 
from that fair Arcadia of Brook Farm, with its harmless 
socialistic theories and its amiable but rather futile idealiz- 
ing of daily toil, to the obstinate labor-battles of this last 
month, and the red-handed, death-dealing anarchism of 
Chicago. 

The first aspect, then, in which the liberal movement 
presents itself to my mind at this time, is the contrast it 
shows to the easy and optimistic idealism of forty years ago. 
Looked at externally, the change is a little saddening. But 
if we look to the temper of mind that meets it, we find that 
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it is a healthy and a promising change. The manly and 
brave temper is that which chooses to look facts in the face 
and see the worst of them, rather than brood upon them in 
the illusive glow of utopian dreams. Anything like ad- 
vance to a better knowledge of the situation is had by deal- 
ing first-hand with the facts of human nature — including 
its malign and dangerous passions, as well as its radiant pos- 
sibilities. That, 1 think, is more the temper of liberalism 
in our day than it was forty years ago. Those darker facts 
of men’s life, those evil passions of the mind, are what re- 
ligionists of earlier time hated and fought against as ene- 
mies of God, desiring to see their face openly. And in this 
regard, we have better understanding than earlier liberals 
had of the heroic side of that elder faith. 

For, in its first form, religious liberalism is simply a 
movement away from the creeds and institutions of the 
past, with the heavy bondage they laid upon the human 
spirit, toward the breadth, the freedom, the wealth of the 
world’s larger life. The fresh consciousness of this is a keen 
sense of emancipation, it is the joy of a new-found liberty. 
Deliverance from the ancient terror,— terror before the in- 
exorable Judge whom theologians have depicted ; terror of 
devils that assailed the soul in all unguarded hours; terror 
of the eternal hell, whose fiery torment has so been held 
out before the naked conscience; terror at the thought of 
blasphemy in casting off beliefs that have grown to be flat 
unreason, while the mind yet shrinks from looking its hon- 
est thought in the face,—deliverance from that manifold 
“terror of the Lord” is enough, at first, to fill the soul with 
a great joy. It seems, for the time, as if it were alone 
ample to supply the fulness of the religious life. Only 
leave that vague dark dread behind, and the whole soul is 
flooded with kindly light. 

That is the first flush of feeling in the new emancipation ; 
and that was, very largely, the spirit of the younger liber- 
alism with which we compare our own. It was as if we 
had abolished those dark facts of life, of which the old 
dogma was but the symbol; as if there were no longer any 
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such thing as depravity in human nature, when we had 
once denied the dogma of its innate corruption; as if there 
were no divine wrath that blazed against wrong-doing, when 
once we had got over our dread of a future hell. A radiant 
humanity found nothing anywhere but good. Misery and 
pain, it thought, were to be banished at a word out of the 
conditions of men’s lives. Ah! but it forgot that chaos 
and horror of men’s passions, which have furnished from 
the beginning the imagery, the apprehension, and the fore- 
taste of eternal doom. 

We have learned, too, that religion itself, as a power in 
the soul, is its own joy and exceeding great reward. Here, 
too, we have come into better understanding of the ancient 
creed. With all its narrowness and error, we still see that 
while it was honestly and bravely held, it brought to its 
adherents an heroic temper to fight stoutly as the Lord’s 
champions in the battle against wrong. It brought, too, 
great gladness of heart and a peace which passed under- 
standing, from the mere fact thet it was a religion,— that 
it meant the surrender of the soul to that which was 
worshipped as highest, holiest, best. That heroism re- 
mained, that joy and peace remained, of the faith that had 
been as the soul of goodness in an evil creed. 

At least, if it did not remain, we have learned better to 
understand its loss; for the old foes have been about us 
with new faces. And, in these forty years since the early 
flush of our newly emancipated liberalism, there is not so 
much to boast of our own better success in dealing with 
those old foes, as to give us any very complacent sense of 
the superiority of ovr ways over the former ways. And 
so the present temper of liberalism is soberer, more modest 
of itself, less apt and confident in its claim, less proud of its 
achievement; and it is well for us that it is so. 

The second aspect of the liberal movement now, in com- 
parison with forty years ago, is that it seeks a scientific 
rather than a sentimental, mystic, or idealistic expression of 
itself. Any movement of religious thought implies these 
two things. It aims, first, to state with authority what 
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is the deepest ground of trust and the most imperative 
law of conduct: that is the sphere of personal religion, 
dealing with the individual heart and conscience. It aims, 
secondly, to train and stimulate the intelligence, by setting 
forth, both to the mind and imagination, the largest and 
most general view we are able to get of the universe and 
of human life in its broadest relations: that is the sphere 
of religion intellectually, dealing with the speculative un- 
derstanding. Now regarding the former, I do not see that 
religion as a spiritual force in men’s lives has changed in 
the least from what it was when the Vedic Hymns or the 
Hebrew Psalms or the tragedies of Aischylus were com- 
posed. Life brings men face to face, now as then, with the 
same great wonder and glory of the heavens, with the 
same stormy passions or gentler affections of the heart, with 
the same bitter experiences of pain and grief and guilt, 
with the same dark problem: and mystery of the human 
lot. As to either of these, I do not see that our attitude, 
morally regarded, has changed at all since the earliest time 
of recorded thought. The only solution to the enigma of 
life, as it touches us personally, is that which consists in. 
the reconciliation of heart and conscience to the conditions 
of each man’s particular lot in life. The key of this recon- 
ciliation is found, now as ever, in the words “obedience and 
trust and help.” These words have to do with life itself, 
not with our thoughts about life; their meaning is to the 
heart, not to the understanding; the method they indicate 
is the method not of science, but of faith. By that method, 
and by that alone, we are able to solve the problem of 
life practically, which we can never solve theoretically. 
That practical solving of it is what we call salvation. 
Toward any speculative solution of it, I am unable to see 
that science or philosophy has advanced us a single step. 

Now it is just within these forty years that science has 
made its most brilliant effort, and seems to have all but ful- 
filled its promise to do that very thing. Consider, for a mo- 
ment, the change that has come about in our mental habit. 
Forty years ago, the most advanced religious thinking was 
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purely of the type known as transcendental; that is, it was 
speculation upon data and postulates furnished by the relig- 
ious sentiment. The three great words which more than 
any other marked the advent and set the key of that phase 
of the liberal movement were spoken in Emerson’s “ Nat- 
ure” in 1836, his appeal to the “American Scholar” in 
1837, and his Divinity School Address in 1838. The last 
two of these I heard as they were spolzen; and, though 
dimly and confusedly, out of my deep ignorance, I felt 
with a sense I can yet recall the breath and pulse of the 
new era then opening upon us. And I do not yet see 
that that fresh inspiration has lost its charm or its power 
or its use. 

But, as soon as we think of what now appeals to our chief 
intellectual interest, we find ourselves in another atmos- 
phere,— chill, gray, and bracing, when we compare it with 
that warmth andglow. We have lost the secret of that will- 
ing and radiant faith. We yield belief, only where fact has 
had the verification of scientific tests; we feel assured, only 
where experience has bodied forth the meaning of the word. 
Thus the great and certain verities of the religious life, as 
they were then thought of,— God, Freedom, and Immor- 
tality,—we submit to tests which no one demanded then, 
and bestow upon them interpretations which no one would 
have admitted then. Theories of the universe, which for- 
merly were purely speculative or religious,— the origin of the 
visible heavens, the development of life upon our planet, 
the law of the Providence that rules in human history; the- 
ories of life, dealing with the laws of health, the laws of 
character, the laws of sanity, the laws of population, wealth 
and poverty, the laws of crime,— are constructed on scien- 
tific data and dealt with by scientific methods. For provi- 
dential rule, we have the law of evolution; for the “sacred 
history” of our younger days, we have the study of “com- 
parative religions,” which becomes as mere a branch of 
human science as that of comparative philology; and so 
with all the rest. 

This, I say, is the change which has come about within 
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the recollection of some of us, marking strongly one pres- 
ent aspect of the liberal movement. On the whole, it is 
better to welcome this phase of our religious thought, and 
make the best of it, than to criticise or vituperate it as Car- 
lyle and Ruskin have done so bitterly.* But we may say of 
it that it attempts too much. Tae the two most recent and 
conspicuous exhibitions of this tendency among us,— Mr. 
Fiske’s and Mr. Abbot’s attempts to establish theism upon 
scientific data,— and I think we may say of both of them 
that, so far as it is a religious theism and not merely a cos- 
mic speculation, it goes before their premises, it underlies 
their processes, and makes a supplement to their deductions, 
— like Newton’s “Scholium” at the end of his Principia, 
which gives an eloquent statement of his own belief, but 
was certainly not proved by his differential calculus. So 
the pure theistic argument of those books may be regarded 
as the cropping-out of a devout New England training in 
both their writers, rather than a logical deduction from the 
premises they have assumed. And the result, upon the 
whole, we may find to be that religion, with its implicit 
faiths, abides as a primary element-in human nature; that it 
must be accepted, where it is accepted at all, on its own 
merits, and not on those of any logic; that natural science 
must waive the attempt to solve that problem of the uni- 
verse which has proved beyond the grasp of speculative 
philosophy ; that the true province of religion will hereafter 
be experience and duty of the life that now is, not vain striv- 
ings to fathom the Eternal and Unknown, and the true prov- 
ince of science will be to explain not the ultimate ground of 
things, or the primary motive of right and duty, but the real 
conditions under which men’s work on earth may be more 
effectually done. 

And so we come to a third aspect of the liberal move- 
ment, more characteristic and more full of powerful appeal 


* Thus from Mr. Ruskin : “I know of nothing that has been taught the youth of 
our time, except that their fathers were apes and their mothers winkles ; that the 
world began in accident and will end in darkness ; that honor is a folly, ambition a 
virtue, charity a vice, poverty a crime, and rascality the means of all wealth and the 
sum of all wisdom. Both Mr. Carlyle and I knew perfectly well all along what would 
be the outcome of that education.” 
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to our hope and fear than either of the others. I mean, 
that the questions it raises are not those of theory but of 
life,— questions of ethics and of social order. There is a 
singular consent, all along the line, in turning away from 
interests merely speculative, and facing the problems of 
human life. Not merely that societies for “ ethical culture” 
take the place of societies professedly religious; not merely 
that greater attention is given, in pulpits and religious 
journals, to the social questions of the day; but that, with 
multitudes, their real religion, the only religion they 
pretend to know, is that which deals with secular concerns, 
and is inspired with secular passion. A man’s religion is 
that which makes to him the ideal thing in life ; that which 
he believes in so heartily that he holds any other gain, or 
life itself, cheap in comparison with it. Thus, that which 
makes a nihilist or an anarchist ready to suffer and die for 
his horrible creed is the same religious frenzy that inspires 
a cannibal war-dance, and that made the priests of Baal 
howl aloud and gash themselves with knives. The fervent 
passion of a “nationalist,” whose true religion is Ireland, 
is the same thing with the Messianic passion of the Jews, 
which after ages have exalted into a symbol, and made the 
central fact of religious history. The creed of Calvin, for 
which men freely fought and bled three hundred years ago, 
has faded to a mere chimera; it is no longer a genuine 
religion — that is, a flaming and dominant passion of the 
human heart — with anybody in our day. What has come 
to take its place is not the serene platitudes of a specula- 
tive theology; not the “cosmic theism” or the “scientific 
theism” which builds itself up, as an intellectual deduction, 
upon the foundations of modern knowledge. It is rather 
the keen interest, the patient service, the sacrifice of per- 
sonal indulgence, the spirit kindling to moral enthusiasm 
and a passion of self-devotion, that drafts and enlists men 
as loyal champions in the battle for right, for truth, for 
human welfare. Just in proportion as the fires of old 
controversy fade, as the mind falls back, baffled and weary, 
from its search after the infinite and unknowable, just in 
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that proportion the faith and zeal, of which the human 
heart has shown itself capable, come to be devoted to that 
attainable ideal which in pious phrase we call the kingdom 
of God upon earth. 

At least, that great hope which lays hold upon the 
future, even (we may say) the possibility of any religion 
at all for mankind in the coming time, seems to depend on 
the vital reality of that phase in our movement which is 
ethical and social. It has nothing to do with denial of or 
indifference toward those sublimer conceptions,—a Living 
God as the soul of things, and Immortal Life as the inspira- 
tion of men’s hope: on the contrary, the more vividly these 
are conceived, the deeper and surer the motive of that 
service of humanity. But “pure religion and undefiled,” 
as James says, consists in that very service, not in any 
dreams or speculations or opinions of men. And, of that 
liberal movement we are studying, the most hopeful aspect 
is, that it has entered upon that phase. 

It were a waste of time to cite here the innumerable illus- 
trations that appear in every channel where there is the 
least activity of religious thought. But our business is 
with that which is properly included in “the liberal move- 
ment.” Wherever, indeed, those human feelings and mo- 
tives have colored the exposition of religion, there we find 
a liberalism of heart wider than any creed and embracing 
many. But it has often happened that religious thinkers, 
professedly liberal, have been the pioneers and the shapers- 
out of work taken up then and pushed by other hands. 
Such work may be semi-secular, like education and prison- 
reform, which got their first great impulse so; or it may be 
purely humanitary and moral. I have just received from 
that veteran leader in religious liberalism, Francis William 
Newman, now in his eighty-first year,—a man whose sin- 
gular intellectual candor and restless activity of thought go 
along with an equal fervor of spirit touching all human 
needs,— a pamphlet in which he sets forth, with more than 
youthful ardor of conviction, the five “new crusades” of 
our own day against five gross evils of modern society, 
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— slavery, now happily extinct; drunkenness, screened by 
statute right and fostered by executive favor; the shelter 
of vice under laws especially offensive and insulting to 
women ; that special horror of great capitals assailed by the 
White Cross League; and the enormous guilt of war as a 
recognized court of appeals for nations. In all these —and 
just as much in the peril that comes with the new condi- 
tions of modern industry, the distress and alarm of the 
great labor-battle, the “red terror” of social anarchy, the 
chronic task of disinfecting our party politics — we see the 
need both of the severe, calm guidance of the scientific 
spirit, and of a deep religious devotion of the heart to 
human welfare. 

These things, and such as these, are in our day the special 
tasks of “the religion of humanity.” It is in keeping with 
the spirit of our liberal movement from the beginning, that 
practical and not theoretical interests should be its main 
concern; that it should more and more become an ethical 
and social, not a speculative movement; that its learning 
shall not degenerate to pedantry, or its higher culture to 
dilettanteism ; that its science shall be turned from being a 
mere minister of material gain, or a mere method and illus- 
tration of barren meditation upon the universe, into a help 
and a guide for the effectual working-out of those most nec- 
essary tasks. 

These, then, appear to me the most instructive aspects of 
the liberal movement, as it has come down to us, to be 
guided by our hands: 1. An increasing seriousness of tem- 
per, as compared with the buoyant optimism of forty years 
ago; 2. The clearer recognition and acceptance of the 
method of science, as compared with that of pure senti- 
ment and speculation ; 3. The attempting of positive tasks, 
or the study of positive problems of ethics, especially of 
social ethics, instead of resting content in the intellectual 
joy and pride of discovery of truth, or emancipation from 
mental error. Into this larg> and generous and real and 
consecrated liberalism, it is (as we may trust) our great 
privilege to have at length arrived. 

J. H. ALLEN. 
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THE BASIS OF RELIGION.* 


One to whose printed word we go with eager expecta- 
tion, and whose living voice gives no uncertain sound, put 
forth not long ago an earnest and suggestive paper, which 
he has very recently républished, with the title “Is a Scien- 
tific Basis of Religion Possible?”—a question which many 
more are asking in our time, and answering in one way or 
another. Hence, my excuse for making it the theme of my 
discourse. His answer to this question is affirmative; but 
it is so, as I conceive, in virtue of his giving to the phrasing 
of his theme a forced, unnatural meaning. “ By anything’s 
having a scientific basis, we mean,” he says, “ that it is found 
on investigation to be in accord with the discovered nature 
of things.” Ido not think one person in a hundred, or a 
thousand, would attach any such meaning as this to the ex- 
pression. Its obvious meaning is that the thing spoken of 
starts, or can be made to start, from that orderly arrange- 
ment of knowledge to which the name of Science has been 
given by general consent. If we ask, “Is a scientific basis 
of music possible?” or “Is a scientific basis of painting pos 
sible?” we certainly should not be understood as meaning, 
“Is music, or is painting, in accord with the discovered 
nature of things?” We should be understood as meaning, 
“Can music, or can painting, start from that orderly arrange- 
ment of knowledge which is known as science, and be built 
up from that as a foundation?” There are those who would 
answer both of these questions in the affirmative. There 
are those who have produced paintings and musical compo- 
sitions for every stroke of which they are prepared to render 
an exact account to science. There are those who are per- 
suaded that religion is an art that can be originated and de- 
veloped in this scientific manner. Whether it is or not is 
the question actually stated for us, when it is asked, “Isa 
scientific basis of religion possible?” 

Whether or not religion is in accord with the discovered 


* A discourse delivered to the Alumni of the Cambridge Divinity School, June 
29, 1886, 
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nature of things is a very different question. How can 
there be any doubt of this in view of the extent and per- 
manence of religion in the world? “Are the mountains 
and the rivers and the sea in accord with the discovered 
nature of things?” would seem to be a question of about 
equal pertinence. Here they have heen for centuries, and 
are to-day, reaching heavenward, rushing onward, heaving 
restlessly, with infinite sob and moan. They are the nature 
, of things. Or take such human elements as marriage, gov- 
ernment, and art. Their prevalence and permanence would 
seem to render quite superfluous the question, “ Are they in 
accord with the discovered nature of things?” They are 
the nature of things. 

But, if they are, it does not follow that they are to have 
an indefinite suffrage and continuance. The nature of 
things is not a statical, but a dynamic entity. It is a per- 
petual flux :— 


“ The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mists, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves, and go.” 


So, then, it is not enough for the approval of any order of 
phenomena, human or less than human, that it is in accord 
with the discovered nature of things. Is it in accord with 
the dynamic tendency of that which is to that which is to 
be? If it is not, however grand and mighty and imposing 
it may be for the time being, it may yet go the way of 
woolly elephants and wallowing saurians. The Matterhorn 
is certainly not suggestive of impermanence to the eye of 
the ordinary beholder, in its present mass conversant with 
the stars. But “still,” says Tyndall, “there is something 
chilling in the contemplation of the irresistible and remorse- 
less character of those infinitesimal forces whose integration 
through the ages pulls it down”; and he conceives a time 
when mould shall spread and corn shall wave over the 
hidden rocks which at this moment bear its awful weight. 
Do not such daring and yet rational speculations suggest 
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the possibility that this great mountain of religion, which 
has sent such roaring torrents and such crashing avalanches 
down, which has condensed such clouds and caught the 
splendor of so many mornings on its highest peaks, whose 
streams have brought such various bounty to the world, 
which climbs so high, and strikes sc deep into the heart of 
things, may yet smooth itself into a plain on which a com- 
fortable race of men will live, without wonder and without 
hope? Who knows? Bat the Matterhorn, although so 
hacked and hewn by time, is good for many a millennium 
yet; and it may be that the mountain of religion will out- 
last the lowest courses that uphold its solid buttresses and 
gleaming spires. 

A scientific basis of religion is one thing, and a scientific 
justification of religion is quite another. But, when the 
writer to whom I am immediately indebted for my theme 
asks, “Is a scientific basis of religion possible?” it is a scien- 
tific justification that he has in mind. And this, also, is a 
very interesting and important question. It is not answered, 
I imagine, by demonstrating that religion is in accord 
with the discovered nature of things, because this includes; 
as John Stuart Mill once made conclusively apparent, in 
his essay upon Nature, enormous areas of things that are 
hostile and malignant in their relations to humanity, and 
against which we must arm ourselves with all the weapons 
of the time. It is answered by subjecting the concrete 
realities of religion, intellectual, emotional, and moral, to 
the tests of demonstrated science; and the conclusion, 
whatever it may be, must be accepted with a courageous 
mind and will. It is not particularly profitable to construct 
an ideal religion, and then to measure it by the standards 
of science, to see what justification they afford for its exist- 
ence, what allowance for its claims. But take religion as 
it is, and science as it is challenges its assumptions, its 
pretensions, its moralities, at a hundred different points. 
Science is a tolerably inclusive term, but it is too often 
narrowed in its application to the discovered laws of phys- 
ical phenomena. But the science of criticism is as truly 
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a science as the science of geology or botany. Again, there 
is a science of history, and a science of comparative religion. 
What we are to do in answering the question, “Is a scien- 
tific justification of religion possible?” is to bring its doc- 
trines, forms, and moral rules and sanctions, each and all, 
into the court of science, and there confront them with 
all the witnesses that can be summoned for and against 
their right to free and undisturbed enjoyment of their life. 
It is a “fearful looking for of judgment,” and the event 
is likely to outrun the most lugubrious anticipations. 
Certainly, there is much that calls itself religion —and 
rightly, too, in virtue of its long and close association 
with religion — which will not stand the various tests of 
science. Down, at their bidding, goes the infallible Church, 
the supernatural Bible, the supernatural Christ, “ the Chris- 
tian Sabbath,” the claim of Christianity to any special char- 
acter among the great religions. It may differ in degree 
from them ; it differs not in kind; and the difference in de- 
gree is not always to their disadvantage. The pictorial 
idea that Christianity is a pleroma—that it embraces all 
the excellences, while excluding all the defects, of other 
great religions —finds no sufficient warrant in the facts of 
which it is a favorite exponent. 

Nevertheless, when every witness has been called and 
every advocate has pleaded against Religion, it may well 
be doubted whether the judgment will be fatal to the 
venerable defendant’s life. She may be shorn of many 
of her vast possessions; but there will remain to her an 
imperial estate, to which her title will be forever indefeas- 
ible,— for so long, at any rate, as men shall be confronted 
by the illimitable splendor and mystery of the outward 
universe, and by the moral exigencies of each new and 
better day. 

But is a scientific basis of religion possible? There are 
those who fancy that it is, and, fancying so, mean something 
more than that a scientific justification of certain funda- 
mental aspects of it is possible, whatever superincumbent 
stuff may fail to stand the test, whatever hay and stubble 
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may be ingloriously consumed. Whether it is possible or 
not, certain it is that never yet, in any wide inclusiveness, 
has science been the basis of religion. Times there have 
been for individuals, as they have pursued their various in- 
vestigations,— 
“Searching through all they felt or saw, 
The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
To find the law within the law,”— 

when they have found it, have been seized, as Newton was, 
with “a great trembling,” or as Kepler, when he cried, “I 
think thy thoughts after thee, O God!” And doubtless, 
too, for those who are the least in studies and privations in 
which these were greatest, there is an admiration so pro- 
found awakened in them by their own discoveries or those 
of greater men, an absorption so complete, a devotion to 
ideal truth so perfect, that the accent of religion will not 
be denied to their habitual mood by any who are able to 
distinguish the abiding essence of religion from its transient 
forms. But these considerations are more pertinent to the 
question whether science can be made the basis of religion in 
the future than to the question whether the basis of religion 
ever has been scientific in the past. The answer is, How- 
ever it may have been with isolated individuals, never with 
any wide inclusiveness. It is true that science is not the 
extremely modern thing that many of its votaries imagine it 
to be. It is true that it only differs in degree, and not in 
kind, from the most ordinary knowledge. For, if science be 
defined as quantitative prevision,—i.e., the foreseeing of 
certain definite and measurable effects as sure to follow 
from certain things already known (and I do not know of 
any better definition),— the fact remains that, “on the one 
hand, the commonest positive knowledge is to some extent 
quantitative, seeing that the amount of the foreseen result 
is known within certain wide limits; and, on the other 
hand, the highest quantitative knowledge does not reach the 
exact truth, but only a very near approximation to it.” 
Nevertheless, the difference in degree between the common- 
est knowledge and the quantitative prevision of science is 
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so great that, practically, it is as important as a difference 
in kind. 

Now, while it might be possible, availing one’s self of the 
kinship of science, with the most ordinary knowledge to 
push back so far the genesis of science that a certain scien- 
tific character might be predicated of the earliest religious 
notions of mankind, the fact would still remain conspicuous 
that religion had been a mighty and imposing power upon 
the earth for centuries and millenniums before the endeavor 
to attain a quantitative certainty in the prevision of things 
future had produced an appreciable body of results, to 
which the designation Science can be rightfully applied. 
In fact, the earliest inspiration of the endeavor to forecast 
the future, not merely qualitatively, but quantitatively, not 
roughly, but exactly (the endeavor which signalized the 
actual birth of science, which had till then enjoyed only 
a kind of foetal life),— the earliest inspiration of this en- 
deavor came directly from religion; for the earliest mathe- 
matics and astronomy were evolved from the necessity 
of Religion to fix with mete and bound her sacred games 
and her recurrent festivals, even as the earliest music cele- 
brated the honors of her gods, the earliest sculpture fash- 
ioned their imaginary likeness. The earliest architecture — 
that is to say, beautiful buildings — was of temples made to 
house the statues of the gods from the inclement weather. 
It is by no means necessary for us to regard religion as con- 
genital with man, in order to establish its priority to science 
and its actual generation of its earliest forms. Religion 
cannot be regarded as congenital with man; for the wor- 
ship of dead ancestors — which is, I am inclined to think, 
the earliest root to which religion can be traced — hardly 
became religion till the world of ghosts had gradually be- 
come a vast mysterious realm of life, an incalculable store 
of energy, on which the savage mind could draw, in order to 
account for any natural phenomenon that appealed to it for 
a solution of the mystery of its seeming life. The hidden 
life which was the background of phenomenal existence, 
men’s sense of this, the wonder of their relation to it, how 
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they could make it favorable to them in the future, how they 
could honor it aright for kindness done,— here was the real 
source and basis of religion, which was so far from being 
scientific that no sooner were the simplest uniformities per- 
ceived in nature, from which perception dates the origin of 
science, than there began to germinate “the oldest, the 
widest, the most profound, and the most important” of all 
the antagonisms of belief that have enlivened, and ensan- 
guined, too, the various experience of the race,— the antag- 
onism of science and religion. 

For the tendency of science has been, from the beginning 
of its long career, to dissipate the wonder and the mystery 
inhering in apparently abnormal manifestations by including 
them in ever-widening generalizations, commonly spoken 
of as the laws of nature,—a term that has done much 
to break the force of its essential bearing; for it has been in- 
terpreted — honestly enough, by the religionist — by the anal- 
ogy of legislative laws. Laws, he has said, imply a law- 
maker; and, in defence of various supposed miraculous 
breaks in the accustomed order, he has contended that the 
Almighty Power can set aside his: laws as often as it suits. 
his pleasure or convenience so to do. But, in simple truth, 
between the laws of nature and the laws of kings and con- 
gresses there is no analogy whatever. The laws of nature 
are not statutory. They are not imposed upon phenomena 
hitherto lawless. They are the essential properties and re- 
lations of phenomena. They are in the very grain of things. 
But even this blundering analogy of natural and statutory 
law has only done a little to allay the grief of those who 
have identified the fortunes of religion with the immediate 
personal action of a deity or deities upon the outward uni- 
verse and the affairs of men. “ The more law, the less God,” 
has been their axiom; and, from the stand-point it affords, 
they have received the steadily enlarging generalizations of 
the scientific class with absolute dismay. As province 
after province has been annexed to the domain of law, it 
has seemed to them only a question of time whether every 
vestige of immediate personal agency would not be finally 
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erased from natural phenomena. Well might the poet, sym- 
pathizing with their theaght, turn it to plaintive music in 
his heart, and sing : — 
“ The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty 

That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and wat’ry depths,— all these have vanished ; 

They live no longer in the faith of reason.” * 


Nay, but their sorrow is not that the nymphs and dryads, 
gnomes and sprites, have vanished, but that the One All- 
making and All-ruling Power is ever banished into a nar- 
rower sphere of action and a remoter past. Time was 
when there remained at least “the miracles” to attest 
a personal interference. And now, behold, orthodox theo- 
logians argue laboriously that the miracles were not viola- 
tions or suspensions of the laws of nature. They were 
but exhibitions of some higher law than men have yet in- 
cluded in their generalizations. This is the most unkindest 
cut of all. 

Does it not seem a bitter mockery, in view of this 
procession of events across the centuries, to ask the ques- 
tion, “Is a scientific basis of religion possible?” For a 
thousand years and more after the conversion of the Roman 
Empire to the Christian faith, science was buried deep 
enough to be the basis of whatever men might choose to 
build upon it. But it was buried not in fair courses, 
as men bury stones to build upon, but as the avalanche 
buries the homes and fields of mountain villagers, as the 
voleano buries Herculaneum and Pompeii, making a sudden 
ruin of their streets and palaces. But there came a time 
when Greece rose from the dead, with the New Testament 
in her hand, as one has said, but with more than that,— 
with Aristotle and with Plato, with the critical spirit, with 
the free mind. From then till now, science has been to 
organized, traditional religion a source of quite immeasura- 
ble irritation. Erasmus, Niebuhr, Astruc, Lessing, Strauss, 
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—these, with a host of others, are the names of men in 
whom the spirit of scientific criticism was incarnate; men 
who so labored, and into whose labors others have so 
entered, that there does not remain one stone upon another 
of the old Jerusalem of Biblical infallibility and inspiration. 
A like service has been done for the notion that Christianity 
is a special revelation by a host of patient toilers in the 
science of comparative religion. The astronomers, the geol- 
ogists, the biologists, have found themselves, at every step 
of their advance, opposed by the traditional opinions of 
religion. Not till the men of science have compelled all 
the more thoughtful and intelligent to assent to their con- 
clusions have the religionists discovered that the Bible was 
Copernican, Newtonian, Lyellian, Darwinian, as the case 
might be. No conjurer’s bottle ever began to be so hetero- 
geneous in its contents. The nebular hypothesis, the devel- 
opment theory, the philosophy of evolution,— good Bible 
teachings each and every one! True, they were there in 
sympathetic ink until the firmament of science was ablaze 
with their resplendent heat and light. True, they were 
contemned, abused, and vilified, as’ anti-Biblical, anti-Chris-. 
tian, anti-religious, till it was evident that they had com- 
pelled the assent and admiration of the scientific world. 
But “the times of that ignorance God winked at”; and 
it will be well for the astronomers and geologists and critics 
and philosophers to follow such a great example, and forget 
the past as quickly as may be. 

But is so much complacency at length, succeeding to 
so much oppugnancy, convincing that the time has come 
for Religion to make the power which has annoyed and 
baffled her so long not merely the first of her allies, but 
her sovereign power, to whom she is to look for guidance 
and command, “as the eyes of a servant look to his 
master”? There is surely the suggestion of such a thing 
as possible in the conspicuous fact that, while, little by 
little, the old sense of mystery inhering in the apparently 
exceptional and abnormal has been going out, a new sense 
of mystery has slowly, but surely, been coming in,—a 
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sense of mystery inhering in the uniformities of natural 
phenomena. The more law, the more God, the more mys- 
tery, wonder, awe, and trust, has been the growing con- 
viction which has kept pace with this development. In 
the exacter phrase, which you will recognize at once, it 
has been so often quoted: “As fast as science transfers 
more and more things from the category of irregularities 
to the category of regularities, the mystery that once at- 
tached to the superstitious explanation of them becomes 
a mystery attaching to the scientific explanation of them. 
There is a merging of many special mysteries in one gen- 
eral mystery.” Moreover, the awe originally attaching 
to the special mystery is transferred to the mystery which 
is universal and unceasing, to an “Infinite and Eternal 
Energy, from which all things proceed.” 

Nevertheless, I find myself unable to believe that, however 
basic they may seem in individual cases, this mystery and 
awe of scientific evolution can ever be regarded as the real 
basis of religion, in any large, generic sense. It is my firm 
persuasion that in individual cases they can only seem to be 
the base. There is a deeper course, a sub-foundation: nay, 
there is the bed-rock, which is of no man’s laying. “Other 
foundation can no man lay than is laid.” And the founda- 
tion of religion is laid in human nature, in the great primal 
instincts of the soul. It has been deepening down through 
all the centuries, but the agencies that have deepened it 
have been scientific only in a very moderate degree. Be- 
fore Science had been fairly born, it had already become 
fixed, immovable forever. And, when Science went into 
disgrace and banishment for a thousand years and more, it 
was still there; and up from it, into the cold and cheerless 
air, sprang many rare and beauteous structures of the mind 
and heart, many affections, aspirations, and fidelities, upon 
which our modern spirit dares not look with absolute con- 
tempt. The sphere of religion has been pre-eminently, from 
the first, that sphere of common knowledge which is defined 
as qualitative by the philosophers, and not quantitative, not 
exact, in its previsions, which science must be, or it is no 
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science. “Listen to words,” says Huxley, “which, though 
new, are yet three thousand years old,— 





“ «When in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 

And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shepherd gladdens in his heart, — 





























“Tf,” he continues, “the half-savage Greek could share our 
feelings thus far, is it irrational to doubt that he went fur- 
ther, to find, as we do, that upon that brief gladness there 
follows a certain sorrow, the little light of awakened intelli- 
gence shines so mere a spark in the abyss of the unknown 
and unknowable, seems so insufficient to do more than illu- 
minate the imperfections that cannot be remedied, the as- 
pirations that cannot be realized, of man’s own nature? 
But in this sadness, this consciousness of the limitation of 
man, this sense of an open secret which he cannot penetrate, 
lies the essence of all religion.” I need not say how little 
knowledge of the quantitative sort, how little of exact pre-. 
vision, went to the making of that early gladness and _at- 
tendant sorrow. “As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be.” The knowledge which has fed, feeds, and 
will feed, the springs of aspiration, wonder, reverence, and 
awe and trust, is not exclusively, but mainly, common, qual- 
itative knowledge, not the exact and quantitative knowl- 
edge which is the prerogative of science. | 

It must not for a moment be imagined that, in thus rele- 
gating religion to the sphere of common knowledge, it is in 
any way humiliated ordishonored. As our great friend and 
lover, Dr. Bellows, defined common sense as not the sense 
that is common, but the sense that is in common, so might 
we not erroneously define the sense, the knowledge, which 
is the material in which religion works. If religion could 
be only for the scientific, it would not be universal: it would 
be only for the few or it would be second-hand, as science 
now is second-hand for all except the few whose scientific 
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opinions are original or derived intelligently from those that 
are. There has been, comparatively speaking, so little 
science in the world that we should brand as illegitimate 
the religion of the past almost exclusively, if we made a 
scientific basis a standard of legitimacy in religion. But 
the religion of the past has not been illegitimate. It has 
been born of the loving marriage and the pure embrace of 
the human soul with the divine soul of the universe, visiting 
it, as Psyche’s heavenly spouse his own affianced, in many 
strange and secret ways. 

Common, but not unclean, not low or mean, is the knowl- 
edge from which Religion draws her vital sustenance. It has 
never yet been proven that any form of knowledge is declared 
superior by the degree of the exactness of its methods. Else 
were the mathematics and mechanics, and then physics, and 
then biology, and then history and social science, a descend- 
ing series. In fact, they are an ascending series, great in pro- 
portion to the roughness of their calculations. And if the- 
ology (which is not religion, but the intellectual aspect of 
religion to which a scientific basis has not been denied) shall 
ever earn the title which she filched of old,— Scientia scien- 
tiarum,— it will not be as the exactest of the sciences, but 
as the least exact, that she makes good her claim: it will be 
by the majestic sweep of her induction from a class of facts 
too vast for microscopic study, too spiritually withdrawn for 
microscope or telescope or chemist’s tube to find them in 
its crucible or field. There is surely a suggestion here, if 
not an argument, that the knowledge which sustains relig- 
ious sentiment is not discredited by the commonness, the 
universality, of the impression which it makes upon the 
human mind. The common things are, after all, the best,— 
the common sun, the common air, the common gravity that 
keeps the universe in time and tune, the common hopes 
and fears and passions that enrich and glorify our mortal 
life. It is because the facts which are the basis of religion 
are so great, so universal, that they are so common. “ This 
thing was not done in a corner.” The All, the Whole, is 
not to be evaded or escaped. 
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“QO Majesty, unspeakable and dread, 
Wert thou less mighty than thou art, 
Thou wert, O God, too great for our belief, 
Too little for our heart.” 


There are those who utterly repudiate the idea that 
physical science can be made the basis of religion, who 
cherish the belief that moral science may attain to this 
sublime result. They have the prophecy of Emerson to 
justify their daring hope. “There will be a new church,” 
he said, “founded upon moral science.” And the most 
of you remember well the glowing language in which he 
described this “church of men to come, without shawms, 
or psaltery, or sackbut.” “But it will have heaven and 
earth for its beams and rafters, science for symbol and 
illustration ; it will fast enough gather beauty, music, pict- 
ure, poetry.” But let us not be taken in his snare. We 
will appeal to him against himself, to his habitual method 
from his casual expression. What moral teacher is more 
exigent than he, and so inspires us for the doing of the 
things that he commands? But of his “babe in the 
manger again,” his “algebra and mathematics of ethical 
law,” I find no trace in all his various discourse. His 
is the sphere of common knowledge, qualitative, not quan- 
titative, certainty. 

“Can rules or teachers educate 
The semi-god whom we await?” 
“Can virtue be taught?” It can be communicated, it can 
be inspired. But take the completest science of ethics that 
has yet been framed, Spencer’s Data of Ethics, if you will, 
or Leslie Stephen’s noble book, or Sidgwick’s Methods, or 
our own Martineau’s Types of Ethical Theory,— admirable, 
all_— and what kind of a religion could be built up from 
either one of them as a foundation? It is moral influence, 
example, inspiration, that we need; and such things come 
from “that best academe, a mother’s knee.” They come 
from noble books, from such biographies as those of Chan- 
ning and Parker, and Garrison and May, and Stanley and 
Robertson, and Agassiz and Emerson; they come from men 
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and women whom we call by the dear names of husband, 
wife, and friend; they come from the attractions and repul- 
sion of our common every-day affairs. 

My answer, therefore, to the question, “Is a scientific 
basis of religion possible?” is, “ Not laying again the foun- 
dation.” It is already laid so deep in human nature as it is 
that it were vain to try to carry down a shaft, by means 
of which it could be undermined, and something more 
incompressible than the present spiritual granite underlaid. 
I say, In human nature as it is; for human nature is not 
the unchangeable thing that it is commonly supposed to 
be. It is a changing, growing thing ; and it has experienced 
religion. I mean that its cumulative and hereditary expe- 
rience of the wonder and mystery of the external universe, 
the greater wonder and the vaster mystery of its own 
inward life, have made religion, the upward look of awe 
and reverence and adoration, the outward look of sympathy 
and fellow-service, as natural to it as hunger, sleep, or 
normal respiration. “Not laying again the foundation!” 

But, though we may not have a Church nor a religion 
founded upon physical or ethical science, it may still be true 
that the Church of men to come will have “science for 
symbol and illustration.” Ay, and for more than this. It 
will have it for warning and rebuke, for criticism and for 
inspiration. These functions it has exercised so faithfully 
in the past, and with such good results, it will exercise in 
the future ; for the work of criticism is not yet complete. 
Here and there, a star dispels the darkness; but the host is 
not yet out, to the despair of night. There is much remain- 
ing to be done before that disintegration and reintegration 
of the Old Testament and New, which the higher criticism 
has accomplished for the few, has been made the common 
property of every sect and section of the Christian Church. 
Again, how much remains to do before the lessons of com- 
parative religion, so fatal to the claims of Christianity, to 
special inspiration, can be generally acquired! how much, 
before the apparent singularity of Jesus shall vanish in the 
light of a completer understanding of his personality and 
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work! how much, before the various dogmas of the Church, 
their genesis and evolution having been made apparent, will 
seem as unavoidable for the times that gave them birth as 
they are often meaningless for us! 

But the negative and destructive work of science, whether 
as criticism or as astronomy or geology, or some other 
special form, is the least of all the work that science has 
to do for the religion of the time. It must go on trans- 
ferring more and more occurrences from the category of 
irregularities to the category of regularities; it must go on 
merging the special mysteries in a general mystery; it 
must go on transferring the awe and reverence of mankind 
from things special and occasional to something universal 
and unceasing, which, 

“be it what it may, 
Is yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Is yet the master light of all our seeing, 
Upholds and cherishes, and has power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the eternal silence.” 


But, if it did no more than this, it could excite in us no 
such emotions of heart-stirring gratefulness as it does now, 
in view of all its various expansions of our knowledge of 
the world in which we live. Nay, but what man can reckon 
all of it? Remember the dictum of Prof. Clifford: We do 
not see with our eyes: we see with our brains, with our 
minds. As different as our minds are from those of the 
primeval savage is our vision of the world from his. And 
our minds have been made different from his by a thou- 
sand and ten thousand increments of scientific knowledge. 
The heavens do declare the glory of Newton and Laplace. 
The awe which falls upon our minds, as we look up into 
their silent deeps, in part, at least, falls from their inward 
sky. But, whatever the unconscious element of science in 
our apprehension of the world, the conscious, too, is much, 
if we have availed ourselves in any generous degree of the 
immense performance of the scientific thinkers and explorers 
of our time. Whether religion be the worship of humanity 
or the worship of God, whether it be devotion to an infinite 
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ideal or to an Infinite Reality, it is not possible for us deeply 
to interest ourselves in the scientific methods and results 
that give our century its characteristic tone, without finding 
the object of our worship effusing a more radiant splendor 
and drawing us with a more irresistible attraction to itself. 
Not laying again the foundation of religion, already safe 
against all hazard in the race-experience of the unspeakable 
wonder and compelling beauty of the world, but stripping 
its interior and outer walls of many a foul and noisome in- 
crustation, many a tawdry image, many a grinning fiend, 
science shall add a thousand graces to its august and vener- 
able charm. But Science shall not be the only architect of 
the century-growing pile, nor the only organizer and in- 
spirer of the worship and the fellow-service in whici the 
gathered multitudes unite beneath its solemn arches and 
amid its glorious monuments. It is not Science that shall 
set the sweetest and the tenderest human music roiling 
through its choir and nave, or that shall make its every 
window blaze with forms of saints and holy ones, whose 
saintship and whose holiness have but made their natural 
manhood more completely natural and sweet and sane. But 
side by side with Science, and working with her in divine 
accord, there shall be those glorious passions for the Beauti- 
ful and Good which have already done so much to make the 
structure of religion the majestic thing it is, the joyful won- 
der and the home of peace; and there shall be a mighty 
company of common duties and delights bringing their 
glory and their honor into it, from day to day. So shall 
there be at length a temple of religion among men, whose 
awful grandeur and whose beseeching loveliness shall be 
equal to the greatness of man’s heart, sufficient for his wor- 

ship and his work. Amen! 
J. W. CHADWICK. 
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NOTES ON WASHINGTON.— CHURCHES. 


Mr. Seward was elected to the Senate of the United States 
in 1849. On his arrival in Washington, he applied to the 
proper officers of St. John’s (Episcopal) Church for a pew 
to accommodate his family, who were about to take up their 
residence with him at the capital. 

St. John’s Church had for many years been the one at 
whose altar the most distinguished men in Washington wor- 
shipped.* The President and his cabinet officers have gen- 
erally attended this venerable church; the judges of the 
Supreme Court also. 

While the congregation was largely made up of persons 
of the character indicated, the government of the church 
rested in the hands of the more permanent residents of the 
city. This class of Christians, as is pretty well known, were 
of the most ultra pro-slavery type, with prejudices embittered 
by the excitement over Mr. Clay’s compromise measures, then 
in discussion. The people of Washington — residents before 
the war — seemed to regard themselves as the conservators 
of Southern institutions. Politically, they were divided,— 
Whigs and Democrats. When Mr. Webster and Mr. Fill- 
more gave in their adhesion to Southern principles, party 
lines in the District of Columbia sank out of sight. Seward, 
Sumner, and Chase were scorned. The doors of Washing- 
ton society were closed against them. Mr. Seward’s appli- 
cation for a seat in St. John’s Church was denied. The 
Pharisees of that day could not abide a man who prophesied 
an “irrepressible conflict.” Had not Mr. Clay brought 
forth measures to compromise and heal all our difficulties? 
Neither could they tolerate in their assemblies a prophet 
who proclaimed the Higher Law. Had not Mr. Webster re- 
jected the idea of any law higher than the Blue Ridge ? 

About this time, a Northern woman, Miss Myrtilla Miner, 
was seeking to open a school for the education of colored 
youth in Washington. 

Against her were arrayed all the pro-slavery forces of that 
* * Among them were some eminent Unitarians. 
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then bigoted and benighted city. Mobs gathered about her 
sehool. Arson, outrage, and murder were threatened. 
Teacher and pupils were insulted in the streets, pushed 
from the sidewalks, and assailed with the epithets of “ nig- 
ger” and “nigger school.” In one instance at least, the 
attack was led by a Southern senator, recently deceased. 
The mayor, a worthy man aside from slavery, informed 
Miss Miner that he could not promise her protection, and 
earnestly advised her to abandon her enterprise. He espe- 
cially deprecated the high grade of education which she 
imparted to her scholars, as unfit to their condition. 

But Miss Miner was not entirely without friends, even in 
Washington. Mrs. Seward, the wife of the senator, gave 
to the school her countenance and support. And, strange 
to say, Miss Miner found a friend in the President’s family. 
The President at that time was Franklin Pierce. His af- 
flicted and invalid wife had for a companion in the White 
House Miss Means, her niece, of New Hampshire. She 
visited the school quite often. The President’s carriage and 
Senator Seward’s frequently stopped at the gate of the 
school. This influence restrained the mob feeling to some 
extent, and enabled the school to exist. But it was to 
Miss Miner a single-handed conflict, which at length de- 
stroyed her health. She died in 1864. 

She had, however, so strongly entrenched her school in 
the new civilization of Washington that, with the aid of 
William Henry Channing, Frederick Douglass, and other 
friends, the “ Miner School” is now a permanent and flour- 
ishing institution.* 

When Howard University was established in Washington, 
under the presidency of Gen. O. O. Howard, the hero of 
many a battle-field, on one of which he left an arm, it was 
a rule of the institution that no Unitarian should hold an 
office in its faculty or board of trustees. We shall see how 
idle is all such bigotry. One of the first professors chosen 
was a Unitarian. The largest gift to the university came 
from a Unitarian, whose portrait now hangs in the presi- 





* Memoir of Myrtilla Miner. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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dent’s room. A number of its trustees have been Unita- 
rians, the writer among them. President Howard’s succes- 
sor, Acting-president Langston, encouraged the introduc- 
tion, into the library, of Unitarian literature. The present 
president, Rev. William W. Patton, D.D., has recently 
startled the religious world by an article in a prominent 
orthodox review on “The Weak Points of the Evangelical 
Faith.” Gen. Howard was a good man, and before he left 
the university became more liberal and tolerant. 

The refusal of St. John’s Church to admit Mr. Seward as 
a pew-holder into their sanctuary was one of those outrages 
common to the times. Mr. Seward had nearly all his life 
been an active member of the Episcopal Church. Not only 
in Auburn, but throughout New York State, he was known as 
such; and the Church felt honored by his presence and support. 
He and his family submitted to the exclusion in Washington 
without murmur. No word-of complaint was heard from 
them, although the wound was grievous. In the mean time, 
they had found seats in Dr. Butler’s church. The words of 
Shakspere, as often during Mr. Seward’s life, came now to 
his mind, full of new meaning : — 


“There is Yet in the word Hereafter.” 


Sooner than he expected, the vindication came. People in 
Washington began to say “North and South” instead of 
“South and North”; and some said, “ There is a North.” 
The officers of the old church now waited upon Mr. Seward, 
and urged him to accept an eligible pew near Mr. Webster’s. 
Gen. Scott sat in the gallery. 

The Unitarian church in Washington and St. John’s were 
both built at about the same time, 1821. Both had become 
old and dilapidated. When, in 1878, the former was re- 
placed by an entirely new building, the old church was sold 
to the city, and is now used for a police court. St. John’s 
Vestry debated the subject of a new edifice, and decided to 
repair the old one. This has been done very thoroughly. 
Among the embellishments of the renovated church, every 
one of its windows is of stained glass. Each one is a memo- 

10 
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rial of some president, statesman, or general, who had 
attended the church. One of the most beautiful of these 
memorial windows is dedicated to Writt1AM H. SEWARD, 
for twenty years a regular (once rejected) attendant upon 
the services of that church. The symbolic scenes repre- 
sented on these exquisite works of glass are taken from 
the life of Christ or St. John. That which forms the sub- 
ject of Mr. Seward’s window is happily chosen,— 


“ A sower went out to sow.” — Sr. LuKE viii., 5. 


The new Unitarian church (All Souls’) is already adorned 
with memorial windows, perpetuating the memory of sev- 
eral of its most faithful and long-tried attendants. 

Room should be made for at least one more,—John 
Quincy Adams,—unless St. John’s claims him. Another 
name not to be forgotten — William Henry Channing — may 
also well claim a place in memoriam. Mr. Channing did 
a great work in Washington for religion and humanity. 
The Unitarian church, of which he was pastor, was not en- 
tirely free from the insidious influence of slavery. When 
he declared in the pulpit that “the negroes are our peers,” 
the ardor of a few Unitarians was chilled. He, nevertheless, 
kept the flag flying. The House of Representatives, under 
the lead of A. Carter Wilder of Kansas, elected Mr. Chan- 
ning its chaplain. He lived to see the little handful 
of people to whom he ministered become in later years an 
influential and prosperous society. He enjoyed, as was 
well known, the confidence and friendship of President Lin- 
coln to an unusual degree. 

At the beginning of the war, it could hardly be said of 
any church in Washington that it was free from the influ- 
ence of the secession conspiracy, the colored churches 
excepted. Dr. Butler, pastor of one of the Episcopal 
churches, was always loyal. At the Unitarian church, 
Rey. Mr. Cutler had resigned as pastor. In his farewell 
sermon, before an open rupture had occurred, he predicted 
that the impending war would be the bloodiest in history. 
One family (a leading one) abandoned the church, and fled 


s 
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to Europe. Others dropped out silently. But a large 
majority remained loyal to the church and to the country. 
The next most loyal church was the First Presbyterian,* 
whose minister, Rev. Dr. Sunderland, still occupies the pul- 
pit. A bitter warfare against Dr. Sunderland was waged 
in his church, on account of his anti-slavery sentiments. 
But, to this day, he has been one of the ablest defenders 
of the men and measures of the Republican party. For 
several years, he was chaplain of the Senate. 

It may here be noted that Dr. Channing, many years 
before Mr. Seward, announced the Higher Law in these 
words : — 

“ We trust that they [the officers of government], in their 
high stations, will seek not themselves, but the public weal, 
and will seek it by inflexible adherence to the principles of 
the Constitution, and still more to the principles of Gop’s 
Hoty Law.” f 

And, again, in terms similar to Mr. Seward’s, “ There is 
a law of humanity more primitive and DIVINE than the law 
of the land.” ¢ 

President Fillmore signed the Fugitive Slave Act, in “irre- 
pressible conflict ” with the Higher Law. 

President Lincoln, thirteen years afterward, signed the 
Emancipation Act, “adhering to the principles of God’s 
Everlasting Law.” 

The treaties made with Russia, China, and Japan by Mr. 
Seward were steps in the interest of Christianity and civili- 
zation. The violation of the treaty with China by the 
people of the Pacific Coast has hindered the progress so well 
begun. The Japanese minister early formed very intimate 
relations with the late Dr. Bellows. He read and studied 
Unitarian literature, and was heard to say that, if he should 
ever be converted to Christianity, he would be a Unitarian. 
Through him, the works of Dr. Channing were introduced 
into Japan. The cession of Alaska to the United States 
by Russia opens new fields for missionary enterprise. The 


* It is at this church that President Cleveland attends. 
t See Channing’s Works, quarto edition, p. 174. May 26, 1830. 
+ [bid., p. 596. March 26, 1842. 
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Presbyterians are already occupying the ground with schools 
and churches. It may be remembered that, at a public meet- 
ing in New York, Dr. Bellows, in a stirring speech, severely 
criticised the Turkish government. The minister from 
Turkey called on Secretary Seward with a formal complaint. 
Mr. Seward simply referred the Bey to our well-known 
principles of free speech and free discussion. 

A record of these notes in the Unitarian Review will not, 


I trust, be wholly inappropriate. 
. GEORGE E. BAKER. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In his work on Die Lehre Jesu (the first part of which, on 
the sources of the doctrine, has lately appeared), Prof. H. H. 
Wendt, of Heidelberg, takes the ground that Mark’s Gospel is 
the most ancient, it having been formed from a series of apos- 
tolic traditions, arranged in a more or less successful manner 
according to their dates. The Second Gospel may thus be styled 
a secondary source of the first rank, serving, as we have it, as 
one of the sources for the First and Third Gospels. Prof. Wendt 
gives a reconstruction of the primitive apostolic Jogia upon 
which also Matthew and Luke may have been founded. He 
finds embedded in the Fourth Gospel a primitive and genuine 
apostolic}document emanating from John, corresponding to the 
logia used by Luke, except that it only contained John’s special 
reminiscences of the last days of the activity of Jesus. The 
Westminster reviewer considers it strange that this view (which 
was that of C. H. Weisse and Dr. Schenkel) finds no more 
adherents, since it reconciles the unquestionably late character 
of the Fourth Gospel, as a whole, with those elements in it which 
once caused it to be considered as-an authority of the first rank. 
The person responsible for the Gospel as it now stands was 
probably an Ephesian disciple of St. John. Prof. Harnack’s 
first volume of his Dogmen-Geschichte, the Westminster says, 
might almost have been called a history of the progress of 
Christian thought in the first three centuries, as it takes ac- 
count of all the influences which moved the minds of Chris- 
tians during that period. It is an extraordinarily well-written 
book; but its theory of Gnosticism is peculiar, and does not 
arise from viewing those aspects of it which are commonly sup- 
posed to stamp it with an Oriental origin. Prof. Harnack main- 
tains that Gnosticism was an acute form of the Hellenization 
of Christianity, while the same process in the Christian Fathers 
is gradual and chronic. The Gnostics first transformed Chris- 
tianity into a system of doctrines, and undertook to present it to 
the world as the universal or absolute religion. The death of 
Prof. Wilhelm Scherer, at the age of forty-five, removes one 
of the most brilliant men of ietters inGermany. His History of 
German Literature was translated into English, only last winter, 
under the auspices of Max Miller. 
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Prof. Henri Lauret divides his work on La Philosophie de 
Stuart Mill into two nearly equal parts. The first expounds 
Mill’s doctrines in four chapters on his psychology, logic, morals, 
idealist positivism and humanitarian religion: the second de- 
votes four chapters to criticism of the same subjects; while 
a fifth chapter is a general conclusion. The substance of M. 
Lauret’s criticism of Mill’s psychology is that he recognizes no 
activity of the ego: he is consistent neither as a nominalist nor 
as an empiricist, but he is most inconsistent in questions of 
morals and religion. His aspirations here are always opposed 
to the doctrine he professes. His great merit, apart from his 
work on the theory of politics and political economy, is that he 
constructed a philosophy of association, when before him there 
was only a psychology of association. The eighth volume of 
Etudes sur la Littérature Contemporaine, by that masterly critic, 
M. Edmond Schérer, contains essays on Moliére, George Eliot, 
and Amiel. La Peur is a translation of a valuable psycho- 
physiological essay by Prof. Mosso, of Turin. 

Rev. Dr. Edersheim’s remarkably learned and elaborate Life 
of Christ may now be had in a cheaper revised edition. In 
the Theological Translation Fund Library, the last issue is the 
first volume of Prof. Pfleiderer’s Philosophy of Religion on the 
Basis of its History, tracing, in the well-known Germanic style, 
the history of the philosophy of religion from Spinoza to Schlei- 
ermacher. A little volume on the Spanish Mystics contains 
good short biographies of eleven of them, preceded by a few 
characteristic sentences from their writings. The Sunday 
School Association of London will publish a series of short com- 
mentaries on the greater books of the Bible. A handbook on 
Jeremiah by Miss Johnson is issued. Others —on Luke, by Prof. 
Carpenter ; Job, by Dr. Vance Smith; and Genesis, by Dr. Cross- 
key; and an introductory volume by Rev. Mr. Millson — will soon 
appear ; while volumes on John, the Acts, and Paul and his Epistles 
are in preparation. It would seem as if it were time that our own 
Sunday School Society, in connection with the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, should be issuing a series of brief commentaries on the 
Bible, adapted to liberal-minded readers, and thoroughly abreast 
of the scholarship of the time. The project has been more than 
once discussed among us, and a committee appointed to forward 
the project ; but they seem to have voted themselves permission to 
withdraw. The Life, Times, and Writings of Thomas Fuller, 
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D.D., the church historian, by Rev. Morris Fuller, is quite a 
model biography.—— The most recent strictly theological work in 
England is one by J. G. Cazenoye, D.D., Concerning the Being 
and Attributes of God: Historical Aspects of the & Priori Argu- 
ment. “ As far as the textual criticism of the Greek Testa- 
ment has proceeded,” says the Atheneum, “scholars probably 
find that two editions are sufficient for daily use,— Tischendorf’s 
large one, containing a fuller and better collection of various 
readings than any other, and the edition elaborated by Prof, 
Westcott and Dr. Hort. These supersede all their predecessors 
in the same field. Ordinary readers will prefer one edition ; 
namely, the text of Tischendorf’s last recension, edited by 
Gebhardt, presenting at the foot of the page the variations of 
Tregelles and Westcott and Hort, a list of parallel passages 
and critical annotations being appended. This is a beautifully 
printed volume, with larger type than Dr. Weymouth’s (the 
Resultant Greek Testament), which is much too small. It is also 
cheaper.” —— The latest presentation of Broad Church views of 
religion from the pulpit is a volume entitled Sermons Broad and 
Short, with a discourse on Natural Religion, by Rev. H. H. 
Higgins. 

Rev. George Matheson has recently inquired, Can the Old 
Faith live with the New? or, The Problem of Evolution and Rev- 
elation. The Spectator answers that “it is well to recognize this 
fundamental difference. The old faith can live with anything 
which does not identify God with the world. ... But it cannot 
live with anything which will not permit it to hold that the 
Creator has a life apart from the creation, that God may have 
relations with his creatures, and that he may be known by them. 
It cannot live with the theory of evolution, as held by Mr. Spen- 
cer; nor is it necessary that it should. It may live with evolu- 
tion, but not with the evolution of Mr. Spencer.” In the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, Dean Plumptre’s volume on Eccle- 
siastes is one of the best. It is a thorough commentary on the 
Bible pessimist, given by comparison with him of other pessi- 
mists of literature, ancient and modern, in notes and essays. 

M. A. Le Plongeon’s Sacred Mysteries among the Mayas and 
Quichas, eleven thousand and five hundred years ago, however 
valuable, can hardly be based upon Bible chronology. A 
complete Dictionary of Hymnology, in. uniform style with Dr. 
Smith’s, is announced by Murray, as well as the fourth and last 
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volume of the Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, 
Sects, and Doctrines during the first eight centuries—— The 
next of the Students’ Manuals will be a continuation of Eng- 
lish Church History from 1717 to the present time, by Canon 
George G. Perry. A Commentary, explanatory and critical, 
on the Apocrypha, in two volumes, will be edited by Dr. H. 
Wace, uniform with the Speaker's Commentary. 

The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, with an autobio- 

graphical chapter, edited by Francis Darwin, will soon appear. 

Mr. Percy Greg’s History of the United States may be in- 
structive to Americans. It is quite sure to be amusing, if he 
allows himself full swing. A selection of Mr. Abraham Hay- 
ward’s Letters will illustrate the life of that veteran critic. 
Mr. T. Gambier Parry has discussed the Ministry of the Fine 
Arts to the Happiness of Life. 

Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s excellent Handbook to Browning has 
reached a second improved edition.——The Spectator has high 
praise for the first volume of H. Morse Stephens’ History of the 
French Revolution. If the two volumes to come are as good, 
“we shall have, what has been much wanted in England, a 
standard consecutive history of the period, which is not likely to 
be superseded.” Mr. Stephens throws much new light from cor- 
respondence on Marie Antoinette’s character, and it is not of 
a flattering kind. He has contributed much to enhance our 
admiration of Mirabeau as a statesman, the hero, and the worthy 
hero, of the first period of the French Revolution. The pro- 
vincial history of the Revolution, the different local circum- 
stances of each province, and its contribution to the general 
result are fully stated. “There is a humor and variety about 
his style which make his book fascinating.” Mr. T. H. S. 
Escott has collected a volume of miscellaneous essays under the 
title of Politics and Letters. Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler has 
well presented the story of India under British Rule. Mr. 
J. R. Murray’s prize essay on the Influence of Italian on English 
Literature during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is a 
good handling of a subject not treated continuously elsewhere. 

Prof. A. V. Dicey has lately presented the English Case 
against Home Rule in an able volume. Of Prof. Dicey’s work, 
Lectures Introductory to the Study of the English Constitution, 
the Spectator remarks: “ What Prof. Freeman has done for the 
history and Mr. Bagehot for the practice, that Prof. Dicey has 
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done for the law of the English Constitution. His fundamental 
theory is that the English Constitution consists in the despotism 
of Parliament tempered by the law courts. He has cleared up 
a great many obscurities and exploded a great many fallacies 
which had gathered around the accepted legal theory of the 
Constitution, and brought the theory up to date and into accord- 
ance with the actual facts. Original, incisive, common-sensible, 
and interesting are strong adjectives to apply to a legal work; 
but they are eminently applicable to Mr. Dicey’s work.”—— Dr. 
Rudolf Gneist’s book on the English Parliament in its Trans- 
Sormation through a Thousand Years has been translated. 
Prof. F. B. Jevons has written a History of Greek Literature 
from the earliest times to the death of Demosthenes, which is 
intended as a companion book to Cruttwell’s popular Roman 
Literature. Mr. W. J. O'Neill Daunt has covered the last 
eighty-five years of Jrish History in an interesting manner. 

The American Catholic Quarterly Review, published in Phil- 
adelphia, is a periodical distinguished not only by the fine style 
in which it is printed, but also by the high ability with which, 
under the necessary limitations of Roman Catholicism, it dis- 
cusses the problems of the day and the chief matters of theology 
and philosophy. The July number, among other matters, con- 
tains three strong papers on the “ Railroad and Kindred Monopo- 
lies,” on “ Descartes’ Postulate of Existence,” and “ The Spiritual 
Idea in Dante’s Divina Commedia,” the latter by Brother 
Azarias, S.J. The March number, the first of the Political 
Science Quarterly, edited by the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia College, makes an excellent beginning. Twu especially 
good articles are that on “ American Commonwealths,” by Prof. 
Burgess, and that on “American Labor Statistics,” by Prof. 
R. M. Smith, showing the defects in even the best work done 
by our bureaus in the various States, considered as a full picture 
of the circumstances of the workingman. The Presbyterian 
Review, the scholarly organ of that powerful body of churches, 
has an extremely valuable article in its last number by Rev. Dr. 
Robert Flint, of Edinburgh,.author of the fine work on the 
Philosophy of History in Europe, on the “Classification of the 
Sciences.” N. P. G. 

1 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE ASSOCIATION AND THE CHURCHES. 


We are much interested in the recent “Resolution” of the 
American Unitarian Association, called out by the late action 
of the Western Conference, and the controversy and discussion 
which have resulted from it. The Association is not afraid of the 
word “Christian,” and in a dignified way reasserts its object as 
the promotion of “pure Christianity.” It declines to pursue 
the subject any further until its officers have had time for more 
deliberation. We regret, as we have said before, that the 
Western churches have not been able to settle their difficulties 
among themselves, without any appeal to the denomination at 
large, as the spirit of controversy and party feeling that is en- 
gendered more than counterbalances any good gained from 
public sympathy or restatements of Christian truth. Majorities 
must always decide votes; and the aggrieved minorities, instead 
of crying out against measures, must, as in politics, make them- 
selves in time majorities, stir up their neighbors, and go to public 
meetings and change the verdict. If they cannot succeed at 
once, let them agree to disagree, inasmuch as, in the case of 
churches, they all mean to do right, but cannot satisfy each 
other with their formulas. We must say frankly that our judg- 
ment is on the side of the so-called conservative party, but we 
doubt the wisdom of their methods of action. If we thought 
the Unitarian denomination, as a whole, was not willing to say, 
“T believe in God, and in his beloved Son, Jesus Christ,” we 
should know that it was all over with us as a body of Christian 
believers and a branch of the universal Church of Christ. But we 
do not — thank God! —think any such thing. This is a question 
of church policy in a small conference. We cannot say that that 
policy indorsed there may not have the tendency to turn our 
churches out West into Ethical Societies. We think that policy 
is very unwise; but the attitude of our more conservative 
brethren concerned in this movement East and West may also 
be unwise, as, in the heat of controversy, they sometimes appear 
less broad than they really are, and are in danger of dividing 
their friends,—in short, the public,—and putting our worthy radi- 
cal brethren in the position of martyrs for the truth. Such is the 
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result of public religious disputes, defining of beliefs, hair-split- 
ting, and personal encounters of faith with one another. This 
issue has, however, come; and, whether we take sides in the 
matter or not, we cannot help having our opinions. Now that 
the question has squarely come up in regard to the money 
spent by the American Unitarian Association in the West, 
—much as we regret that it has been introduced to the gen- 
eral public.— we make bold to say that we see no reason why 
the American Unitarian Association should not have its own 
Western missionary. So it was in the days of Charles Lowe, 
whom no one accused of illiberality. So, to-day, the Associa- 
tion furnishes its State missionary; and the local conferences 
at the East, which are constantly pouring money into its treas- 
ury, do not expect the Association to pay the salary of their 
officers, but raise money in their own borders for their missiou- 
ary objects. If the Association comes in at times to help this 
local work, it is by a direct and careful consultation between the 
two bodies, and no sacrifice of independence. Such a missionary 
at the West, while firm and loyal to the principles and basis 
of action of the Association, should endeavor to obliterate party 
lines, and, while grateful to receive money contributions, should 
encourage the churches to give to the existing Western Con- 
ference for its specific work, and do all in his power to bring 
about a readjustment of platforms by mutual concession, so 
that there be no longer division among the churches. The 
American Unitarian Association does not, in our humble opinion, 
need any Branch Association at the West, as separated from the 
Western Conference. It will only be productive of alienation 
and strife. Such an organization appears to have been formed 
of late, sincerely, by good men, but in a moment of protest. 
Let these two bodies at the West, new and old, unite on some 
new platform or kindred work, with the aid of the American 
Unitarian Association bishop who shall go among them, and do 
justice to all parties and all shades of religious thought. 


IN MEMORIAM.— CHARLES H. A. DALL. 


Our notes went to press in our last number before we could 
record the departure of this beloved friend and missionary in 
Calcutta, India. The news came upon us, bringing the sudden 
pain which we must always feel, however great our faith in im- 
mortality, when an ardent and Christ-like worker here below is 
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cut down in the midst of his loved duties, and we know that we 
shall hear his voice and clasp his outstretched hand no more. 
The note addressed to him but an hour before lay on our table, 
and it grieved us, as we always grieve for the departed, that we 
had not sent more of those little missives, if only a word, to cheer 
him; for he craved 30 much the sympathy of his American 
friends in his far-away home. No more should we receive those 
dainty little ferns, collected by him among the Himalayas in his 
summer vacation, and arranged with all a woman’s delicacy, and 
enclosed in his letters. He has gone. He was not young: 
there is no reason why we should expect him to stay much 
longer; but he was so full of enthusiasm, so child-like in his 
ardor, so intense and rapid in his mental and physical action, so 
fertile and ingenious in all his plans to reach the Hindu mind, 
that it seems strange that death could put an end to him. But, 
as Socrates said, “ You may bury me, if you can get hold of me.” 
So we say of him that he could not be holden of Death ; and we 
almost fancy that his winged spirit might carry his nervous 
frame, already sublimated, into the life immortal. 

Mr. Dall showed his love for missionary work from the begin- 
ning of his life. As soon as he left the Divinity School in Cam- 
bridge, he began his labors among children with Dr. Eliot at St. 
Louis ; and again, at Baltimore, he established a mission school 
for these poor little ones. He was pastor of a church at Need- 
ham, Mass., for several years, and afterwards was at Toronto. 
In 1855, he went out to Calcutta as missionary of the American 
Unitarian Association. Here began the great work of his life, 
here was his sphere. The dangers of a burning climate, the iso- 
lation and privations of his place, the slowness of native compre- 
hension, the coldness of other missionaries,— nothing discouraged 
him. He preached “in season and out of season, if so he might 
save some,’—not from everlasting condemnation, but from 
low habits, lust of gold and power, or, what was more dangerous 
there, the indolence that wasted its hours in sloth or idle dreams. 
He came at length to feel that he must begin with the young; 
and so his famous schools of six hundred children were started, 
and carried on with the aid of native and English teachers. His 
little salary he often eked out from his own pocket, and every 
few months he issued, probably at his own expense, little pam- 
phiets, illustrating in some simple graphic way, through Hindu 
stories, the precepts and spirit of Jesus. Whatever happened in 
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Calcutta, religious or intellectual, he took note of. His signature, 
“ Dall,” was often seen in the daily papers; and everybody knew 
him. He had the most delightful relations with the Brahmo- 
Somajes all over India. They always found him out in his sum- 
mer wanderings, and brought him in to their meetings to address 
them. He understood the educated Hindus to perfection. He 
knew how to waken up their dormant energies, touch their imagi- 
nations; and, avoiding the bluntness of the Anglo-Saxon mind, 
he yet strove through their affections to put into their inactive 
and yet intellectual natures the vigor of the Christian life. No 
one who did not listen to him here, in his animated, outpouring 
talks, could comprehend his subtle and genial power over intel- 
lectual Hindus; and, because they did not see churches rise in 
India, many failed to understand his steady Christian influence 
over this Eastern race. 

It is delightful to think that his seventieth birthday was so cel- 
ebrated by thousands in Calcutta a year ago. Music and flowers 
and speeches and processions of children graced the occasion. Mr. 
Dall was happy as a king; and, in his letters home, he trusts that his 
Unitarian brethren will know how much honored he has been. It 
is also a great satisfaction to see on record the vote of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association at the May meetings in reference to 
him. Not that the Association did not always appreciate Mr. 
Dall’s labors; but, as we often assume that our friends love us, 
and yet like to hear them say so from time to time, so such 
words of confidence were grateful to his heart. Moreover, the 
young are growing up and coming into places of power; and 
they need to be often reminded of our living workers, that they 
may uphold them and cheer them on their way. But he is now 
with the immortals. Let us cherish his memory, and grow up 
into his faith and joy in serving his Master. Let us cast off that 
cold, sceptical spirit that says, Wherefore this money and time 
spent upon an indolent Asiatic race? Who will mse to the 
heights of his enthusiasm, and go to bring in these docile learn- 
ers, who, as Jesus said of the Roman, are “not far from the 
kingdom of God” ? 


It is rather sad to see how the most sincere liberal papers in 
England begin to turn rather a cool shoulder upon Mr. Glad- 
stone. It is no more than we can expect of journals, that 
cannot do much more than reflect the best feeling of the hour. 
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Success is a great factor to them. They must have leaders to 
inspire them; and, if these men fail, down goes the enthusiasm 
for the cause, although the truth is in no way affected by such 
temporary failures. It is hard for us in this country to under- 
stand how the English can be thrown into such a flutter at the 
idea of giving their different nationalities or groups of people 
the privilege of having their own countrymen to govern them 
in their local affairs. It is just what wise Englishmen have been 
talking of in regard to the native princes of India. Perhaps 
Mr. Gladstone, in his plans, has stretched the matter to a greater 
magnitude than was expedient. But we may be certain that 
this reform would not have come for years, perhaps, but through 
him; and he has shown all along an elastic spirit, ready to 
modify his schemes to suit the best demands of the hour. 
Already there is a sign of fusion among the Liberals, and party 
animosities are said to be much less bitter than in former 
campaigns. In this country, too, we hear little of ranting 
Fenians and conspiracies against England, but only of orderly 
meetings of Irishmen, and sums of money contributed to aid the 
Irish leaders abroad in their reform. The world grows better, 
and freedom must come erelong to these people,— the freedom 
that is in itself education ; and we shall see that it is not danger- 
ous to the British Empire. Mr. Bright’s stolid, upright nature 
has swayed the people’s vote; but we may see him and Mr. 
Gladstone together yet. It is reported that Mr. Bright’s son 
said of late that “it grieved him to see his father walk up the 
floor of the House, cheered by the Tories.” The power of the 
Primrose League is said to have been enormous in this cam- 
paign,— a league of men and women formed by the very circles 
that profess such an abhorrence of woman suffrage. It is inter- 
esting and encouraging to see that, out of the thirty-four candi- 
dates for Parliament who replied to questions in regard to their 
opinions of woman’s suffrage, four were undecided, five were op- 
posed, and twenty-five were in favor of it. 


The French Protestant Church has lost of late two valuable 
men: one, the venerable Charles Frederic Schmidt, the beloved 
pastor at Nancy for fifty years; the other, Prof. Cunitz, of 
Strasbourg University, the friend of Reuss, with whom he 
worked and published the edition of Calvin, besides various 
historical works. He left his fortune to the university. 

Marrna P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Inp1a REvIsITED.* 


In India Revisited, Mr. Arnold has put us under renewed obligations 
for his studies in Oriental life and religion. Those who have read with 
such unmingled interest his Light of Asia, as well as his shorter poems 
upon kindred subjects, will not be disappointed as they turn to this 
new volume. It is not only a fascinating account of another visit to 
this wonderful land; but one who reads between the lines will, if we are 
not mistaken, discover suggestions of the religious life of even greater 
value, because revealed in unintended ways, than the studies of perhaps 
more learned but of more biassed students. 

As a book of travel, we cannot recall one which has given us so 
much pleasure. It is the story of one who, after many years, goes back 
to the land where business and study had once made his home, and 
where, from the words he had sent out to the English-speaking world 
concerning their religion, he was received with a hospitality rarely 
accorded to a foreigner, and welcomed to homes and acquaintances 
which gave an insight into their life and customs and religious rites 
few can hope to have. The illustrations give some common idea of 
the costliness of Indian architecture, and the descriptions a glowing 
account of the exuberant life and princely luxuriousness of this tropical 
people. Every one who has been in the East recalls in these pages the 
sense of dreamy rest which there overcame him. “You look upon this 
bright landscape, full of old legend and busy traffic, from balconies of 
pierced marble,— delicious little bowers of carved and fretted embroid- 
ery,— where the satin polish of the stone, the cool, smooth floors, the 
light filtering through sheeny windows of close and complex patterns, 
the tinkle of fountains falling on the pavement, the breeze sighing 
through the feathers of the palm-trees and the broad flags of the 
banana, make up a sense of luxury and graceful life which words cannot 
convey.” (p. 167.) 

How full of tropical life is this picture of Ceylon: “It gives, in truth, 
a new conception of the bounty of creation to explore those dark green 
alleys of Colombo or Kandy; to cut a branch from the glossy cinnamon, 
and taste its fragrant bark; to break out the new-veined nutmeg from 
its shell of scarlet mace; to send your willing Cingalese boy into the 
crown of the cocoanut tree, and to receive nut after nut full of sweet, 
fresh milk ; to buy pineapples a foot long for an anna, and get vegetable 
breakfast-rolls from the bread-fruit tree; to watch ripe bananas sold by 
the cartload, and see flowers everywhere of the loveliest hues and forms 


* India Revisited, By Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.L., author of The Light of Asia, 
ete. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1886. 
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— which would be costly exotics at home — draping every cottage door, 
and running wild over every hedge; to find the grass beneath your feet 
carpeted by the sensitive plant, which shrinks like a live thing, and lays 
its leaves and pink catkins flat on the ground, if your stick or foot touch 
it in passing; to rest beneath a jack-fruit tree, laden with vast, scaly 
fruit growing monstrously out of the trunk; to sit on a bench with the 
cinchona boughs on one hand and the graceful tulip branches on the 
other, and an avenue of mahogany trees behind, having twenty different 
species of palm within view,— yet all this is what you may contemplate 
almost anywhere within the environs of Colombo or Kandy”! (p. 267.) 

When, however, these faithful descriptions carry us into the social 
and religious life of that teeming Oriental land, they do not convey to 
us any exalted impressions. Indeed, they reveal — and most accurately 
because unintentional —a condition of degradation and superstition, in 
the midst of stately and costly architecture and luxurious living, which, 
instead of envious comparisons, begets only appalling contrasts with our 
Christian civilization. Indeed, the more these Oriental scholars translate 
to us the real life and thought of India, the more a candid student of 
history sees what Christianity has done for the world. We are not sur- 
prised that Mr. Arnold can say: “I myself have found nothing but 
friendliness and courtesy among the countless millions of this land,— 
from strangers, townsfolk, peasants, servants, men, women, and children. 
I have witnessed a thousand instances of simple virtues,— of charity, of 
domestic affection, of natural courtesy, of inherent modesty, of honest 
dignity, of devotion, of piety, of glad human life; have encountered 
grace and goodness in passing, as one encounters bright birds and fair 
flowers; have, more than in my old years of service, become endeared 
to this kindred and civilized population, whose intellectual and religious 
history is so noble, and the guardianship of whose peace and progress is 
Great Britain’s proudest charge.” (p. 321.) And yet, in recording what 
exceptional privileges of an honored guest permitted him to observe, 
it is superstition and degradation still, which no glamour of hospitality 
and no glitter of Oriental diamonds can transform. Of course there 
is virtue there, and learning, and domestic happiness, and acceptable 
worship. We have made but little progress in our Christian faith, if 
we do not recognize the essential elements of a pure religion every- 
where,— and all travellers tell us of many moral graces among the 
so-called heathen we may well take example of; but, the more we get 
of intimate, trustworthy descriptions like this book of Mr. Arnold’s, the 
more we can trace the vast separation between the Oriental and the 
Occidental civilizations, the more we can see the interest in humanity 
which Christianity has aroused. Christianity is a restless desire to 
uplift the race. Buddhism is a contented meditation upon divine things, 
while the world is left to shift for itself. 

When Mr. Arnold tells us of the Indian merchant who had a beauti- 
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ful wife, and smiled when she put a straw of Moldi grass in her mouth, 
and recognized the flavor because in a former incarnation she had been 
a doe antelope, and grazed in the lands of Moldi; or of the villagers who 
stop to prostrate themselves before the marble Bull of Shira, and de- 
posit some trifling votive offering ; or of the peepul leaves which whisper 
to Yama every word they hear, so that nobody can possibly buy and 
sell if a peepul-tree is always listening; or of the stone figure of 
Buddha devoutly adored as an orthodox Hindu deity who could insure 
them handsome offspring,— we find ourselves among superstitions little 
removed from the most idle of the medizval Roman Catholic Church. 

We do not speak of these things in the way of criticising this interest- 
ing book,— they are among its most valuable passages,— only we think 
Mr. Arnold has carried much of his own deepest Christian spirituality 
into his sympathy for Buddhism and his Indian friendships. But this 
is far better than to judge them beyond salvation. The book is sure of 
a wide reading, of deep interest, and of the warmest commendation. 


Tuompson’s “ PsycHoLtocy.”* 


Without regard to the doctrine pf Mr. Thompson's treatise, it is a 
pleasure to read the work of an American author in these handsome vol- 
umes, which remind one of the English editions of Mill, Bain, and Lewes. 
They have been but scantily distributed in this country, and the slight 
attention they have received in the two years since their issue has been 
far below the consideration they deserve. Mr. Thompson, who is a law- 
yer in active practice in New York City, is very modest in acknowledg- 
ing his large obligations to the two Mills, Bain, and Spencer ; and, in a 
closing note, he says that, “if any critic of this work desires a complete 
and searching review made of its faults, I can assure him that he will do 
well to apply to me, for I am certain of more shortcomings than any one 
who has not made the subject an especial study can possibly observe.” 
But, notwithstanding his sincere disclaimers, Mr. Thompson has pro- 
duced a work which, in thoroughness and comprehensiveness, if not in 
originality, surpasses any treatise yet produced in our country. The 
two volumes cover the field of psychology, in the same style as does 
Spencer’s Principles of Psychology or Bain’s well-known treatises. They 
are very largely a reproduction, in another form, of the matter of 
these two authors, it is true; but the reproduction is not made in any 
servile spirit. Mr. Thompson has thoroughly worked over his whole sub- 
ject; and, even where he follows Spencer or Bain closely, his exposition 
seems to us more clear and less pedantic, while his occasional differences, 
as on the subject of efferent effort, indicate that he is no blind disciple. 

As far as the substance of this treatise is concerned, it is open to the 

A System of Psychology. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. In two volumes. 
pp. xiv, 613, and viii, 589. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1884. 
12 
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same general criticisms that might be made upon Bain’s system,— of con- 
fusing rather too much the provinces of physiology and psychology, and 
consequently incorporating considerable matter which more properly be- 
longs to a work on physiology. This, however, is an error in respect to 
which Mr. Thompson finds himself in good company, it being the fashion 
of the day to overrate the undeniable importance of the physical aspect of 
mind. There is, on the other hand, for a rigid treatment of pure psy- 
chology, too much preliminary discussion of philosophical topics, such 
as the fundamental notions of extension, space, and time. Yet, as these 
topics are, certainly, nearly allied, as much objection cannot be made to 
Mr. Thompson’s fresh and vigorous treatment of them as to his very pro- 
longed illustrations in prose and verse, mainly from the frigid and arti- 
ficial literature of the eighteenth century, which occupy a large part of 
the second volume, and which could be almost entirely omitted without 
prejudice to the value of the work as a whole. 

As we have said, the work is an elaborate and exhaustive treatment 
of the science as it presents itself to the school of Spencer and Bain, 
with modifications from the two Mills and others. The introduction 
discusses the fundamental postulates of science, its expression, the order 
of the sciences, aud the position, data, and method of psychology. The 
succeeding parts then take up consciousness, its states considered gener- 
ally, their material conditions, their genesis, the factors of their develop- 
ment, their general development, cognitive integrations, the integrations 
of feeling and will, and the disintegration of all these states. Under 
these main headings, the author treats the science in a most thorough 
manner; and we should commend the larger part of his two volumes as 
an excellent introduction to Spencer’s and Bain’s psychological works, 
in some respects to be preferred to the originals, since the author's 
eclecticism preserves him from the excessive rigor and vigor of a pro- 
fessed system-builder. His own criticisms of the authorities mainly 
followed, and his own special contributions to the science, are plainly 
indicated. Herbert Spencer’s definition of life, for example, he declares 
“is not a proper definition of life; for it neglects the structure in which 
and for which this movement [of the continuous adjustment of inner to 
outer relations] exists, but is a true expression of the manner in which 
the vital evolution of an organism proceeds.” 

Perhaps the most original of Mr. Thompson’s own positions is that 
concerning space. He develops it at length in the chapter on “ Funda- 
mental Notions,” and subsequently. We can only give here a most 
condensed statement of it (vol. i. p. 124, et seg.) : “To our experience, 
bodies are of two kinds, which are revealed in experience together, and 
never separately, which cannot be thought without implying each other, 
but which are mutually exclusive. These are Resisting Bodies and 
Non-resisting Bodies. ... Resisting bodies, from their attribute of resist- 
ance, are termed Forces; non-resisting bodies, from their attribute of 
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receiving extension, are termed Spaces. The entire aggregate of bodies 
is termed Body or Matter, whose defining characteristic is that of exter- 
nality with reference to a perceiving mind. Matter, then, or Body, has 
its two attributes, or modes, of Force and Space. Force is the abstract t 

of all forces; Space, the abstract of all spaces. Matter, as a whole, is, 
on the one side, Force; on the other, Space.” Mr. Thompson professes 
himself “as keenly alive as any one of my readers can possibly be to the 
seeming absurdity of speaking of non-resisting bodies, and of character- 
izing space as body.” He has yet developed his notion with an acute- 
ness which only fails to convince because, after all, words must be 
allowed to have distinct meanings; and to blend in thought two expres- 
sions so distinct as Body and Space savors more of that mysticism which 
dissolves all distinctions in one final.Unity than it does of science, the 
office of which is to emphasize, much more than to ignore, real differ- 
ences. But Mr. Thompson’s work here, as well as elsewhere, deserves the 
grateful recognition of his countrymen who are students of psychology. 
To whatever school they may belong, they should “ point with pride” to 


volumes so honorable to the author in their many merits of temper 
and matter. 



























N. P. G. 


Pror. Royce’s “CALrrornia.”* 


We imagine that Prof. Royce has departed somewhat from the origi- 
nal intent of those who projected the series of “ American Common- 
wealths,” a departure which is clearly indicated in the sub-title of his 
work on California. He calls it A Study of American Character ; and it 
is such more than a history, in any adequate sense of that term as we 
commonly use it. Perhaps this was inevitable from the peculiar nature 
of the subject with which he had to deal; but we cannot help thinking 
that it is also partly due to the individual stand-point and mental habit 
of the author. The commonwealth of which he writes was certainly in 
its genesis unlike all others. Its inception was unique, its rise phenom- 
enal. In one sense, at least, it was a stolen State; and its only corporate 
coherence was for a long time precisely that of a bubble that is blown 
into the air. Fortunately, its thin, gold-tinted inflation did not burst ; 
and such consistency of social life at last arrived as to warrant the dig- 
nifying the telling of its story with the name of history. But, interest- 
ing, readable, and valuable as this story certainly is in the hands of 
Prof. Royce, it is hardly a history of the State of California. It is a 
graphic account of its conquest by the United States government, and of 
the immediately succeeding features of mining-camp civilization, which { 
gave such a picturesque, not to say lurid, complexion to its develop- 1 
ment; together with much of clever analysis and moralizing with regard 
















*“ American Commonwealths.” California, from the Conquest in 1846 ‘to the 
Second Vigilance Committee in San Francisco. A Study of American Character. 
By Josiah Royce. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. 
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to the quality of the motives brought into play. Here, in this particu- 
lar field, Prof. Royce is at home. His well-known work in the domain 
of rational ethics has fitted him to be a critic, where another, otherwise 
endowed and directed, would have been more distinctively the historian, 
giving us larger views of facts and less of the morale of mining camp and 
governmental policy. The view which he presents of his subject thus be- 
comes abstract and sectional; and the impression of the work, as a whole, 
is that of the story of some peculiar and incidental phases of its expe- 
rience in becoming a State rather than that of a history of California. 
Lynching, for instance, was a feature of Californian life, and naturally 
would be referred to as a matter of fact. The theoretical bearings of 
lynch-law practice belong, however, it would seem, in another place. This 
tendency to moralize and analyze gives the book an air of being written 
in the abstract mood. It would have profited by a broader canvas and a 
more concrete touch. The conflicting motives of a brief period in the 
history of this interesting section are treated with too involved a dissec- 
tion instead of building up on larger lines the true proportions of its 
history. The bit of preachment with which the book closes shows this 
persistent tendency of the author to approach his subject, and to con- 
sider it, in the light of a lesson. He seems unwilling to trust the fact 
and the moval it carries, but must pause often and long by the way to 
dilate upon it. 

Again, one is not quite pleasantly affected by the frequent assump- 
tion of a certain judicial tone, especially in dealing with the Fremont 
episode, as if, somehow, the redoubtable colonel (general afterward) 
were before the author, to justify his actions to this self-constituted 
tribunal. For artistic purposes and the impersonal character of his- 
tory, there is a trifle too much of ‘‘the general. assured me,” and 
“according to the general's statement,” often repeated, as if the per- 
son referred to were on trial, and had no dignity and impersonal dis- 
tance of his own. Nor does the work, as a whole, seem quite to do 
justice to Prof. Royce’s literary skill. It seems hurriedly, not to say 
carelessly, written and put together. The frequent confusion of the 
editorial we and the familiar J suggests a lack of artistic perfection, 
which, without affecting the pungency of the narrative, does mar its 
rhetorical form. We have been spoiled of late years by such masters of 
structure in the writing of history that we are the more difficult to 
please in matters of this kind. Too often, the atmosphere of the book 
accords with the troubled story; and, in some respecis of style, the author 
and topic are alike off-hand and Californian. The material might well 
have been held longer in solution, and more thoroughly worked in. 
And yet the book has elements of great interest and value. Larger, 
fuller, and more exhaustive statements of the points it treats are yet to 
come; but this, in a popular, desultory manner, prepares the way, and 
calls attention to the rich field that lies open to our historians and schol- 
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ars. Many will read it with pleasure and profit; and, certainly, it does 
no small service in attempting the solution of some knotty political 
problems. The author’s own early experience as the son of pioneer 
parents enters largely into the account, and so far tends to give an in- 
formal air to his narrative. He writes of many things which have been 
personally known to him, and is, as should be the case, evidently jealous 
of everything touching the honor of his native State. 


Tue Imperrat [s_anp.* 


Mr. Hunnewell, in this large and handsome volume, has performed 
the same service for England as he had previously done for France in 
his work on the historical monuments of that country. He describes, 
with considerable historical detail, the famous buildings and other archi- 
tectural remains of all the rich past of Great Britain. He has observed 
them upon the spot, except in a very few instances, and has presented 
full-page plates of some sixty. Mr. Hunnewell takes the readers on 
four distinct tours of England. In the first, he views the Roman and 
Norman remains; in the second, the cathedrals, the monasteries, and 
the parish churches; in the third, the castles and colleges built pre- 
vious to Elizabeth’s day; and, in the fourth, the palaces, royal and 
patrician, and the civil buildings of modern times. Those who have 
travelled in England will find in this volume a delightful reminder of 
days spent among the venerable monuments of ancient religion, the 
cathedrals, which have a charm above all houses of piety in other lands. 
The sublimity of York minster, the beauty of Lincoln choir, and the 
unique wonder of the lantern at Ely speak again in Mr. Hunnewell’s 
faithful pages. N. P. G. 


Kant’s Ethics, a Critical Exposition, by ex-President Porter of Yale Col- 
lege, is the latest volume in the excellent series of Philosophical Classics 
published by S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago. It is a thorough interpre- 
tation of the difficult Kantian scheme into intelligible language, and a 
criticism of the same from a decidedly independent stand-point. That 
Kant “has often been a most effective assertor of the speculative and 
practical authority of moral truth and religious verity we do not deny, 
but that this renders any the more trustworthy his uncalled-for conces- 
sions of the limitations of the speculative reason, and the equally unau- 
thorized extension of the functions of the practical reason, we do not 
believe to be true.” ‘Marcus Aurelius is immeasurably more Christian 
in the characteristically Christian emotions than is the unsympathizing 
Kant, who is always stern, though sometimes sublime in his rigid sever- 
ity.” But, both as an exposition and as a criticism, Dr. Porter’s work 
should be read by every student of Kant hereafter. 


* The Imperial Island. England’s Chronicle in Stone. By James F. Hunnewell. 
pp. 445. Ticknor & Co. 
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Tue Epic Sones or Russra.* 


Miss Hapgood's collection of the popular tales of Russia, revolving 
around a few heroic names, will serve to present a side of Russian life 
and character not much known to foreigners, and probably but little 
more to most Russians. She has edited in a pleasing and scholarly 
manner the characteristic tales dear to the peasants’ hearts, who dwell 
amid the morasses of the north of the country, and has joined to them 
other “cycles,” pruned of their wearisome repetitions. The songs (with- 
out metre) are very simple and naive, having little of the lively wit shown 
in the Italian Popular Tales, edited by Prof. Crane. Their mixture of 
paganism and Christianity is often amusing, however. Ilya of Murzom, 
the favorite hero, is Elijah the prophet greatly transformed. Volga, the 
wizard, and Vladimir, the good prince, have the usual traits of the villain 
and the hero of popular story. The story of merchant Sadko, with 
its reminders of Jonah and the sub-oceanic mythology of antiquity, is, 
perhaps, the most interesting of all the tales here given. N. P. G. 


Tue Story or THE NATIONS.t 


In the series of volumes called “ The Story of the Nations,” the fourth 
is on Chaldea. The first four chapters deal with the monuments of 
ancient life to be found in Mesopotamia and Chaldea; while the other 
eight chapters describe the people of Chaldea, its history, races, religion, 
legends, and myths. In fact, the book is a primer of that whole field 
of historical investigation represented by the names of Layard, Rawlin- 
son, and George Smith; and it is written in a manner which fits it for 
the use of the older pupils in a Sunday-schoo!l. It is the best brief 
statement of the subject which is accessible to the general reader, and 
it is as well adapted to the study of the minister as to the shelves of the 
Sunday-school library. It is abundantly illustrated; and, on the inside 
of the covers, very good outline maps of Chaldea and the surrounding 
countries are provided. G. W. C. 


Talks with My Boys, by William A. Mowry, the editor of Education, is 
an excellent collection of brief lectures of an informal kind given by 
this veteran teacher in the course of his daily instructions. They 
handle such subjects as concentration of mind, the elements of success, 
the lessons of the lives of President Garfield and Wendell Phillips, and 
the morals of business, with admirable directness and pithiness, and 
in the best kind of religious spirit, free from cant and pretence. 


* The Epic Songs of Russia. By Isabel Florence Hapgood. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

t The Story of the Nations. The Story of Chaldea from the Earliest Times to the 
Rise of Assyria. (Treated as a general introduction to the study of ancient history.) 
By Zénayde A. Ragozin. New York: Putnams. 
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In Speculations: Solar Heat, Gravitation, and Sun Spots, Mr. J. H. 
Kedzie, the author, attempts to show that the universal ether is replete 
with energy, which, leaving the sun as heat, turns to mechanical 
force, and returns to the “solar orbs” as heat again; that this 
same energy pervades all space in the form of mechanical motion, 
“attacking every molecule and every mass equally on every side.” 
When this force is intercepted, then the apparent phenomena of attrac- 
tion are seen, being really a decrease of the pushing force, there being 
no pulling force, in Nature. Such interception is also made to account 
for sun spots. It would require more space and more knowledge of 
astronomy than we have at command to detummine the value of Mr. 
Kedzie’s “ speculations.” 


The Mystery of Pain. By James Hinton.— Dr. Hinton’s essay, to which 
Dr. J. R. Nichols has added a brief introduction, maintains that all the 
common solutions of the mystery of pain are aside from the mark, pain 
being neither penal nor disciplinary. He would have us believe that it 
is good,— i.e., good for others; but how it is needed to make others good, 
and how it operates to that end, he quite fails to show to our satisfac- 
tion. Indeed, Dr. Hinton, here as in his other writings, is a singularly 
provoking writer, whose extreme thoughtfulness seems to issue only in a 
rejection of familiar truth for the purpose of presenting us with very 
doubtful novelties in its place. (Cupples, Upham & Co.) 


The Doctrine of Endless Punishment is a reprint of Rev. Dr. W. G. T. 
Shedd’s article on the subject, which attracted general attention in the 
North American Review last year. The argument for this cheerful belief 
from the Bible, and a short sketch of its history in the Church, are 
added. Dr. Shedd has, inevitably, no little appearance of a fossil in the 
theological world. We must be just enough to allow that all fossils were 
once alive and had a needed office to discharge. The book is an excellent 
specimen of that kind of theological reasoning which excludes humane 
feeling and literary criticism from discussion of the Bible, and views it 
as a text-book of dogma, which, assuredly, it never was. N. P. G. 





Plain Words on our Lord’s Work, by the Rev. D. N. Beach, is a re- 
print, with added matter, of two earnest and scholarly sermons delivered 
in a Cambridgeport Congregational church by its minister, which made 
some local stir last winter. The value of Christ’s death, to Rev. Mr. 
Beach, is that it showed that God was ready to pardon sin; no more 
than this, so far as atonement is concerned. The author verges upon a 
purely moral theory of the atonement ; and his sermons are another inter- 
esting sign of the break between the old Orthodoxy and the new thought 
in the Trinitarian Congregational ranks. (Cupples, Upham & Co.) 
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The Story of Norway, by Hjalmar H. Boyesen, is the latest volume at 
hand in the “Story of the Nations” series. Prof. Boyesen’s literary 
talent has enabled him to produce a very picturesque story of the fort- 
unes of his native land. He has long desired to write a history of Nor- 
way, and we trust that this graphic book is but the prelude to a more 
substantial work. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Optimism of Ralph Waldo Emerson, by William F. Dana, is a Bow- 
doin Prize essay, which, as two-thirds of it is introduction, while the other 
third does little but cull a few familiar passages from Emerson's writ- 
ings, hardly appears to gave as good a claim on the general public as it 
had on the judges who favored it. 
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